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e5 VALLE eo It takes fine 


flour for fine cakes. Pillsbury’s Sno 
Sheen Cake Flour is extra-fine in every 
respect. It’s precision-milled to give you 
cakes with finer texture, finer flavor— 
cakes with taste appeal and eye appeal 
that win and hold customers. You can 
Lonnie {=} ae} elo Me) o(-1-sobeet- bole Mol del-) aC beelolbts 
Pillsbury cake flours such as Delitex 
and AA Cake—in ample quantities 
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PILLSBURY'S 


SNO SHEEN 
CAKE FLOUR 


PI'TLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY @ EYE flours have been doing their duty 
day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY @ EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 
ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


_ The old SLEEPY @ EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. ‘The maintenance of SLEEPY @ EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY @ EYE spring wheat 
flour. , 


SLEEPY @ EYE BRANDS 
® SCOUT ® CHIEF * BRAVE ® SQUAW ® MUSTANG 
each a different flour 





THE SLEEPY <3 EYE MILLS 


Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tour 





Theres a Difference 


i_— is a difference between a buyer and a 
customer ...a customer buys again and again. 
Flashy merchandising tricks and schemes some- 
times entice-buyers, but seldom make customers. 


Whether prices go up or down, it is never wise for 
the distributor of flour to forget that the housewife 
buys flour to bake it and that she ts more quality- 
minded today than ever before. 


Thoro-Bread has earned its reputation on quality 
and we have guarded that reputation carefully. 
That’s why Thoro-Bread makes customers. 


HONOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Customer Confidence . ca 


A name well known for quality, KELLY’S FAMOUS over many years has built a solid foun- 


dation of consumer confidence. That is a mighty important aid to any flour distributor’s sales. 


Try KELLY’S FAMOUS for quality ... for sales appeal. 
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WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 






selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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NATION’S 
CAPITAL 


Washington, D. C. 
1894 








BACK IN THE -Vinelies 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL’"SZareclaved FLOURS ENJOY Today! 


eCERESOTA eARISTOS eSTAMCO eRED TURK ePEP 
eSOTA eBAKERS BEST eSTATEN ISLAND BEST eCERENA 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD conrinr 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Anderson Mentions Wheat Price Cut 





Vermont Bill 
on Enrichment 
Passes Senate 


Montpelier, Vt.—The bill requiring 
enrichment of white bread and flour 
has passed the Vermont state senate 
and is now pending in the house of 
representatives. It had previously 
been reported that the bill had passed 
both legislative bodies and had been 
signed by the governor but this report 
later proved to be incorrect. The en- 
richment bill was introduced by the 
state nutrition committee and early 
action is expected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Senate Committee 
Approves More 
Bonus Payments 


Washington, D. C. — The Senate 
agriculture committee last week ap- 
proved the Langer bill which would 
authorize the government to pay all 
sellers of wheat and corn between 
Jan. 1, 1945, and April 18, 1946, a 
bonus of 30c bu. This bill would 
bring under the recent government 
bonus coverage all sellers of these 
grains. Only sellers who made com- 








mitments to the government in the 
specified bonus delivery period were 
eligible for bonus payments. 

Although the committee reported 
the bill favorably by a vote of seven 
to two, there is some doubt that it 
will get by the scrutiny of Congress, 
which is bent on economy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 
FOR FEDERATION NAMED 


Chicago, Il].—President W. P. Bo- 
mar of the Millers National Federa- 
tion has appointed the following as 
members of a federation committee 
on agriculture: 

Sydney Anderson, chairman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. L. 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; Elmer W. Reed, Shellabar- 
ger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas; Fred N. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Port- 
land, Mich., and Jess B. Smith, Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kan- 
sas City. 

The duty of this committee will be 
to deal with questions in the agri- 
cultural field in which the milling 
industry has a special interest. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT BOARD BILL PASSES 
WITH SURPRISING MARGIN 


Toronto, Ont.—After a full day’s 
debate in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa the government’s wheat 
board bill, embodying the four-year 
plan for disposal of Canadian wheat 
to Britain, won final approval on 

















SWITCH OF S. W. “TO ARRIVE” 
WHEAT FOR SPRINGS PLANNED 


CEA Margin Move May Have Been First of Two Ander- 
son Methods to Halt Rising Prices—PMA Activities 
Are Manipulation, Trade Says 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 








ONE GOOD RAIN WOULD 
ASSURE WHEAT CROP 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — One good 
rain in late April or early May will 
insure a wheat crop in the south- 
western “dust bowl.” The area has 
ample subsoil moisture and rains and 
snow provided an average of better 
than an inch of precipitation last 
week to anchor the dusty top soil. 
“Only thing that could happen to 
prevent another big crop out west 
would be a hard, late freeze,” said 
Joseph Fleming, Hutchinson elevator 
man. Mr. Fleming says very little 
wheat remains in terminal or line ele- 
vators of central and southwest Kan- 
sas. The stocks now are less than a 


year ago. 





March 13. The vote of 172 to 7 in 
favor of the bill was surprisingly high 
and indicated a sudden let-down of 
the opposition forces. 





Trend of Higher Prices for Bread 
Continues Its Nationwide Sweep 


The trend of higher prices for 
bread and baked products continued 
in its sweep of the nation this week 
as more and more bakers were ad- 
vancing their prices and citing the 
increased costs of ingredients as their 
reason, 

In New York, a strong hint that 
bread prices may be raised again was 
given by George L. Morrison, presi- 
dent of General Baking Co., when he 
told stockholders at the company’s 
annual meeting March 13 that “there 
is no assurance in view of increasing 
costs that the present price of bread 
can be maintained.” 

General earlier had _ increased 
wholesale bread prices %c a loaf in 
most areas where the company oper- 
ates. 

Most of the increases reported dur- 


ing the week, however, were made 
by companies which were following 
the lead of the general price advance 
which was effective in most areas 
March 10. Some bakers who were 
still operating with supplies of flour 
and shortening purchased before the 
recent sharp price rise of these in- 
gredients were continuing their prices 
at old levels. When additional sup- 
plies are acquired to replenish cur- 
rent stocks, however, a price increase 
consistent with the additional cost 
was expected. 


Consumer Reaction Feared 


While additional increases in the 
bread price level are related to the 
future action of the wheat and flour 
markets particularly, industry sources 
point out that another general price 





210,000 Sacks Flour Sold to PMA 


Washington, D. C.—Purchases of approximately 210,000 sacks of flour 
by the Production and Marketing Administration were reported during the 


Period March 10-14, inclusive. 


Prices paid were on the basis of $6.60 New 


York and $6.40 Gulf ports. Recent sharp advances in millfeed prices are said 
to have made it possible for mills to sell flour to the government on such a 


Price basis. 


With the May allocation announcement expected to be made 


Officially later this week, it is improbable that the PMA will make any official 


announcement of new price levels. 


Earlier, PMA officials had stated that the 


foregoing prices were low in relation to the current wheat quotations. In 
the past, the PMA has sidestepped flour buying when the monthly alloca- 
tion announcements were revealed, so that its activity would not provide 


competition in the flour market. 


rise would encounter greater public 
resistance. Consumer dissatisfaction 
with the first increase has not been 
reported to have been extreme, al- 
though many industry leaders have 
expressed the opinion that the up- 
ward trend in such a basic food com- 
modity as bread would create con- 
siderable reaction among consumer 
groups and would have “serious im- 
plications from the point of view of 
labor relations.” 

Baking industry association officials 
and leaders were doing a valuable 
public relations job in pointing out 
through local newspaper stories the 
reasons for the advance. The rising 
costs of flour, shortening, and other 
ingredients, and the increased wage 
rates paid to bakers were cited as 
background information. The sky- 
rocketing wheat market and the 
huge government wheat export pro- 
gram were discussed, and the effect 
of the nation-wide boxcar shortage 
was pointed out. 


Increases Reported 


In addition to the increases re- 
ported in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, recent price in- 
creases included the following: 

In Portland, Ore., the price of bread 
began a general advance on March 
13, with a 1c per 1-lb loaf increase 
by four leading wholesalers. The 
change in bread presaged a general 

(Continued on page 52) 


Washington, D. C.—At a sub-cab- 
inet meeting last week prior to the 
issuance of the CEA recommendation 
for increased margins on grain fu- 
tures trades, it has been learned that 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, continued to express con- 
cern over the price of wheat and is 
alleged to have told officials at the 
session that he might offer govern- 
ment wheat at substantially less than 
prevailing prices to break the market. 
When apprised of this threat, im- 
portant processors said they would 
take all the wheat Mr. Anderson 
would offer at a price sharply higher 
than the $2 bu figure, which the sec- 
retary thought would cause the mar- 
ket to reverse its upward zoom. Be- 
fore the sub-cabinet session ad- 
journed, Mr. Anderson said that he 
had plans in mind which would halt 
the price advance in grains, but did 
not reveal what he had in mind. In- 
asmuch as the CEA margin announce- 
ment followed the break-up of this 
meeting, it is possible that this was 
the first of two major moves Mr. An- 
derson plans. 


“To Arrive’ Switches Planned 


A top PMA Grain Branch official, 
who has just returned from a field 
survey, stated this week that the gov- 
ernment is planning to exchange sev- 
eral. million bushels of spring wheat 
to be delivered at East coast ports 
over inland waterways for “to arrive” 
contracts in the Southwest. This 
may be Mr. Anderson’s second major 
move. At the same time, this official 
stated that there appeared to be no 
need to make government wheat 
available to southwestern mills. In 
using the term “several million,” 
this official indicated that probably 
not more than 3,000,000 bus. would 
be involved in the exchange. The 
spring wheat will be accumulated at 
Duluth, this official asserted. 

The details of the exchange of 


(Continued on page 45) 





WHEAT FUTURES NEAR 
PREVIOUS RECORD 


Continuous advances in_ grain 
prices the past two months, partic- 
ularly wheat, make comparisons with 
previous all-time highs of consider- 
able interest. Chicago March wheat 
on March 17 at $2.961,, compared 
with the record high of $3.25 reached 
by the May delivery in that market 
in May, 1917. At the same time, 
cash wheat touched $3.45 and then 
in December, 1919, made a record 
high of $3.50. The all-time high for 
corn futures was $1.99 in July, 1919, 
and for cash corn $2.36 in August, 
1917. Oats futures made a record 
high of $1.08, in May, 1920, and 
cash oats $1.29 in June, 1920. 
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Grain Margins Up at CEA Request 





RATES SET AT 25%, OF MARKET 
VALUE: DOUBT EFFECTIVENESS 


CEA Chief Cites Shift in Speculative Positions Between 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 28—Small Traders Predomi- 
nantly Short, He Says 


Washington, D. C.—Major grain ex- 
changes were requested after the 
close of the market March 14 to in- 
crease margin requirements on specu- 
lative grain transactions to at least 
25% of the market price. The re- 
quest came from the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration and was ac- 
companied by a report on the results 
of CEA’s call for a statement on 
long and short positions as of Feb. 28. 

The Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
complied immediately with the gov- 
ernment request, although officials 
doubted the effectiveness of the move 
as a means of halting the rising 
trend in prices. The Kansas City 
Board of Trade raised wheat margins 
to 25% and other grains to 10% of 
the market price, effective March 17. 
Chicago doubled its minimum old crop 
wheat futures margins and sharply 
advanced rates on other grains, ef- 
fective March 18, but did not fully 
meet the CEA requirements. 

Old crop wheat futures registered 
further gains of. 10c bu, the full per- 


missible daily limit, on March 17, on 


the heels of several cents advance 
on March 15, the day after the CEA 
request was received. The market 
action gave weight to some analysts’ 
views that the higher margins might 
create even wider fluctuations than 
have prevailed in recent weeks. 


Fears Thin Margins 


In his message to the grain ex- 
changes, J. M. Mehl, administrator of 
the CEA, said ‘we believe such ac- 
tion imperative now in order to pre- 
vent a speculative understructure of 
thinly margined accounts.” 

He admitted that CEA had no 
authority to force acceptance of the 
recommendation, but indicated the de- 
partment of agriculture was strongly 
in favor of such a step. The exact 
text of Mr. Mehl’s telegram to the 
Chicago, Kansas City and Minneap- 
olis grain exchange presidents said 
that “the situation developing in 
grain futures as disclosed by shift in 
positions of reporting hedgers and 
nonreporting traders impels us to 
request further increases in margin 
requirements to not less than 25% 
of price on all new speculative trades. 
Figures are being released today 
showing breakdown of reporting trad- 
ers in wheat, all futures and markets 
combined as of Feb. 28, together with 
same breakdown for Jan. 31. This 
shows trend of shift.” 

The figures referred to by Mr. 
Mehl show open wheat contracts in 
all markets on Feb. 28 were 49,697,- 
000 bus, against 45,572,000 on Jan. 
31. Following is the breakdown: 

Large traders of Feb. 28: Hedging, 
16,279,000 bus long and 7,539,000 
short; spreading, 7,880,000 long: and 
the same short; speculative, 2,515,000 
long and 1,394,000 short. Total for 


reporting traders, 26,674,000 or 54% 
long and 16,813,000 or 34% short. 
Nonreporting 


traders, unclassified, 


showed 23,023,000 bus or 46% long 
and 42,884,000 or 66% short. 


Jan. 31 Comparisons 


Large traders as of Jan. 31: Hedg- 
ing, 22,357,000 bus long and 5,148,000 
short; spreading 4,684,000 long and 
some short; speculative, 1,945,000 long 
and 2,879,000 short. Total for report- 
ing traders, 28,986,000 bus or 64% 
long and 12,711,000 or 28% short. 
Nonreporting traders, unclassified, 
showed 16,586,000 bus or 36% long 
and 32,861,000 or 72% short. 

“This analysis of open contracts, 
based upon reports of large traders 
with positions of 200,000 bus or more 
in any one future shows an unusual 
situation in the futures markets,” the 
CEA said. ‘“Hedgers were heavily 
long both as of Jan, 31 and Feb. 28. 
Small traders were predominantly 
short. 

“The long positions of hedgers in- 
dicate use of the futures market in 
an effort to obtain supplies of wheat,” 
the report said. 

“Many small traders, usually on the 
long side, had assumed short posi- 
tions in the apparent belief that pre- 
vailing high prices could not be main- 
tained. 

“While detailed figures are not 
available, later than Feb. 28, obser- 
vation of recent trading indicates 
that many small shorts have cov- 
ered since that date.” 
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Commodity Group 
Head Blames 
Government Deals 


Kansas City, Mo.—“Unpredictable 
government actions, rather than any 
speculation, are responsible for fluc- 
tuating grain futures, referred to in 
the telegraphic request of the CEA 
to exchanges that margin require- 
ments in grain be approximately 
tripled,” said Walter Scott, president 
of the National Association of Com- 
modity Exchanges and Allied Trades, 
Inc., here March 14. 

“The situation in grain futures is 
one of the government’s own making. 
It has been brought about by the ac- 
tions of the government itself and 
the uncertainties that have resulted 
from these actions rather than from 
‘speculation talking loud in the wheat 
market,’ as recently charged by the 
Secretary of Agriculture,” said Mr. 
Scott. 

“Statements that speculation is 
responsible for the present situation 
in grain, which has brought about 
the highest prices in three decades, 
are completely contrary to the facts. 
The high prices that are ruling to- 





-day are directly due to government 


policies and activities that have 
brought -abeut conditions that the 





entire grain trade views with con- 
cern and alarm. 

“Tf on the basis of the record as it 
now stands, the government intends 
constantly to revise upward its ex- 
port goals to the hilt of possible sup- 
ply, the possibilities of further mar- 
ket reflection are apparent—regard- 
less of margin rules.” 

Mr. Scott’s statement detailed the 
many government activities in recent 
months as summarized as follows: 

“All these factors—the announce- 
ment in November of the completion 
of relief purchases; the backing away 
of prices; the re-entry of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. into the market 
at above-market prices; the an- 
nouncement of greatly expanded gov- 
ernmental export programs; govern- 
ment activities in absorbing all of- 
fers of grain as soon as they became 
available in competition with the 
trade—brought about widespread 
competition for meager supplies. All 
these conditions—in the face of light 
movement of grain from the country 
because of voluntary withholding ac- 
tion on farms and restricted shipping 
facilities, due to the boxcar short- 
age—are the real causes of the high- 
est grain prices of 27 years.” 
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K. C. BOARD UPS WHEAT 
MARGIN TO 25%, CORN 10% 


Kansas City, Mo.—In compliance 
with the government’s recommenda- 
tion, the Kansas City Board of Trade 
boosted margins on speculative grain 
transactions to a minimum of 25% of 
the price of wheat at the time of the 
sale and 10% of the price of corn, 
oats and grain sorghums. 

The order was effective at the 
opening of the trading session March 
17. In effect, speculative margins 
on wheat will range from 70c for 
near-by months to 55c on new crop 
months. 

Trade interests in Kansas City point 
out that there has been practically no 
fluctuation in the amounts of open 
interest here during the last 60 days, 
indicating little need for government 
anxiety over increased speculation on 
thinly margined accounts on the Kan- 
sas City board. 

The board also ordered that initial 
margins on hedging and spreading 
trades will be 5c bu, except trades 
in the same grain in the Kansas City 
market, which will be 1c bu. 
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HIGHER GRAIN MARGINS 
SET BY CHICAGO BOARD 


Chicago, Il]—Minimum margin re- 
quirements on old crop deliveries of 
wheat were doubled and those on 
other grains were sharply increased 
by directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade at a special meeting March 17. 
The directors’ action was in compli- 
ance with the request of the CEA 
to increase margins to at least 25% 
of the market price, although the in- 
crease authorized did not fully meet 
the CEA recommendation. 

Minimum margins as fixed by the 
exchange directors were: 60c bu on 
March and May, 1947, wheat and 40c 
on wheat for delivery in subsequent 
months, 24c on corn, 18c on oats and 
40c on barley. Previously. the mar- 
gins were 30c on wheat, 18c on corn, 
10c on oats and 30c on barley. 
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Exchange Leader 
Foresees Margin 
Repercussions 


Chicago, Ill.—An opinion expressed 
on March 14 by Richard F. Uhlmann, 
first vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, that the govern- 
ment’s request for increased grain fu- 
tures margins might create even 
wider fluctuations than have occurred 
in recent weeks, was borne out 
March 17, when wheat futures ad- 
vanced the full 10c daily limit on the 
Chicago exchange. 

Mr. Uhlmann’s statement March 14: 


“Mr. Mehl’s suggestion for manda- 
tory margins from new speculative 
accounts at 25% of the value of the 
grain has come as a complete sur- 
prise to most people in the industry, 
While it concerns mainly speculators, 
it will naturally affect all hedging 
accounts to the extent that it might 
narrow the scope of the market, and 
might create even wider fluctuations 
than have occurred in the recent few 
weeks. 

“Margins, except for minimum re- 
quirements to safeguard the Clearing 
House and member firms, have often 
been left to the discretion of the com- 
mission houses who have been doing 
business on this Exchange. There has 
never been complete uniformity, since 
risks varied according to individual 
customers. Naturally, in an effort to 
co-operate with governmental agen- 
cies, the directors will consider Mr. 
Mehl’s request from all angles. 

“In most cases commission houses 
are already exacting considerably 
heavier margins than the prescribed 
minimum.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE 
RAISES WHEAT MARGIN 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Directors of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange at 
a special meeting March 14, voted a 
further increase in initial margins re- 
quired on wheat futures transactions, 
complying with the telegraphic re- 
quest from the chief of the Commod- 
ity Exchange Authority. 

The action provided that effective 
at the opening of the market on 
March 15, and continuing until fur- 
ther notice, initial margins on all new 
speculative transactions in wheat for 
future delivery in the Minneapolis 
market will equal 25% of the price 
of such commodity at the time the 
transaction is made. 

There was obvious doubt in the 
minds of the directors regarding the 
need or efficacy of the drastic in- 
crease, but the exchange voted for 
the higher rate in a spirit of co- 
operation with the CEA. 
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GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


Chicago, Ill. — E. W. Dodson has 
been appointed general superintend- 
ent of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, Frank E. Church, president 
of the company, has announced. Mr. 
Dodson started with the Eckhart 
firm about 10 years ago, but was out 
of its employ for two years, return- 
ing in 1945 when he was named Op- 
erating superintendent. 
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FMEA Members to 
Elect Officers 
at Chicago May 5 


Members of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association will meet at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
May 5 for the purpose of electing 
officers at a noon luncheon and to 
transact any other business to be dis- 


posed of. 

An informal meeting will be held 
at 10:30 a.m. for general discussion. 
Following recess for luncheon, the 
meeting will convene at 2 p.m. The 
new officers will be formally inducted 
and it is expected that the new presi- 
dent will preside at this meeting. 

Subjects scheduled for discussion 
at the FMEA meeting, which pre- 
cedes the annual meeting of the Mil- 
lers National Federation May 6-7 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, in- 
clude the matter of agents’ commis- 
sions, uniform bases of terms of set- 
tlement, scale of allowances for dam- 
ages to flour in transit sought by the 
British Food Ministry, and the future 
implications of long extraction flours. 
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IDAHO SETS HEARINGS 
ON WAREHOUSE RATES 


Boise, Idaho.—Idaho’s Public Utili- 
ties Commission has scheduled two 
April hearings to consider applica- 
tions submitted by grain warehouses 
to increase handling and processing 
rates. 

Commission President Auger an- 
nounced that hearings will be held at 
Pocatello April 8 and at Lewiston 
April 17. 

Warehouses on the whole have re- 
quested a rate of 3%c bu for han- 
dling all types of grain and addition- 
al charges for storage,- cleaning, 
bulking, sacking and annual recon- 
ditioning of grains. 
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SEATRAIN LINES, INC., 
RESUMES COAST SERVICE 
New York, N. Y.—Seatrain Lines, 

Inc., an Atlantic-Gulf coastal service, 

has resumed service after a five 

year interruption because of the war. 
This service handled a great deal 
of flour northbound from Texas and 
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MNF TECHNICAL GROUP CITES 
NEED OF EDUCATION, RESEARCH 


Advisory Committee Recommends Long-Term Education- 
al Program, Establishment of Wheat Research 
Laboratory With Pilot Mill and Bakery 


other southwestern points when this 
flour was moving freely. The com- 
pany’s new pier at Edgewater, N. J., 
has four railroad tracks from which 
two 125-ton cranes can swing a Ca- 
pacity load of 100 cars to a ship in 
five hours. 

Another Atlantic-Gulf carrier, 
Newtext Steamship Corp., will in- 


augurate its own service between 
New York and Texas ports on 
March 20. 
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MATERIAL DISTRIBUTED 


New York, N. Y.— General Foods 
Corp. is furnishing grocers with tie- 
in display material for three of its 
products, Swans Down Cake Flour, 
Calumet Baking Powder and Walter 
Baker Chocolate, to capitalize on in- 
creased sugar allotments. A large 
sugar barrel, with the message, ‘“‘“Now 
You Can Bake Again,” will be fea- 
tured in a poster for window or in- 
side display. Newspaper and hand 
bill tie-ins will also be supplied. 
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TENNANT & HOYT CO. 
NAMES REPRESENTATIVE 


The Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn., has appointed Ed B. 
Price, Farmington, Conn., a special 
representative for the baking trade 
in New England and New York state. 





Chicago, Ill. — Recommendations 
for a comprehensive, long-term edu- 
cational program, and for a central 
wheat research laboratory with a 
pilot - plant mill and pilot - plant bak- 
ery were submitted at a meeting of 
the technical advisory committee of 
the Millers National Federation, held 
here March 14. 

Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., in sub- 
mitting the proposal for the educa- 
tional program, said that there is 
need for four-year courses in milling 
technology, milling administration 
and flour mill engineering, as well as 
short courses and correspondence 
courses. Mr. Veeck is chairman of 
the group’s subcommittee on educa- 
tion. - 

The proposal for a wheat research 
laboratory was included in those sub- 
mitted for study under the Hope- 





Minnesota Bag Order Excepts 
Out-of-State Flour Shipments 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The order pro- 
hibiting the use of unlaundered sec- 
ondhand bags for packing flour, is- 
sued by the Minnesota state depart- 
ment of agriculture, dairy and food 
Feb. 15 and to become effective April 
15, 1947, does not apply to flour 
packed in Minnesota for shipment 
outside the state, Henry J. Hoffman, 
chief chemist of the department, has 
told millers. 

The sanitation order, he explained; 
will be applied to flour shipped to 
Minnesota points, whether milled in 
Minnesota or elsewhere. Mr. Hoff- 
man said that the exception was made 
to permit Minnesota mills to complete 
existing contracts and to meet com- 
petition from mills in other states. 
He pointed out, however, that flour 
packed in secondhand bags still 
would be subject to inspection by the 


federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 


¥ ¥ 


Opposition Would Be “Mistake” 

Chicago, Ill.—Opposition by millers 
to the recently issued order prohibit- 
ing the use of unlaundered second- 
hand bags for packing flour would be 
“a serious mistake,” according to a 
spokesman for the Millers National 
Federation. 

“Several millers have told us of 
being solicited by customers to help 
fight the order,” the official stated. 
“Manufacturers of food cannot afford 
to oppose reasonable measures de- 
signed to improve conditions under 
which food is produced or handled. 

“In fact, it would be a good thing 
if other states .were to adopt the 
counterpart of the Minnesota order.” 





Dutch, Belgian, Swiss Flour Bids 
Unsettled Export Picture 


Feature 


Only limited export business is now 
available to mills, with most Latin 
American markets having sufficient 
supplies to wait out the current price 
advance. A moderate amount of 
business with Holland was done dur- 
ing the week for May shipment, to- 
gether with some sales for April. 
Belgium and Switzerland also were 
seeking offerings for May, apparent- 
ly having been’ given an opportunity 
to buy in advance of announcement 
of individual allocations. Belgium 
Was reported to have completed its 
April. quota: buying 22,000 tons. At 
least a part was 80% extraction. 

Prices varied greatly.from day to 
day with wheat. market gyrations 
Making it extremely difficult for buy- 





ers and sellers to get together, while 
grade differences also resulted in sub- 
stantial variations. Netherlands pur- 
chases were made at various times 
in the range of $8.11, with 1% com- 
mission, to $8.80 with 3% on differ- 
ent occasions, delivered Amsterdam. 

Further price advances toward the 
end of last week practically shut off 
business again. 

Poland purchased around 50,000 
sacks of whole wheat flour from Buf- 
falo mills and probably additional 
amounts in other sections, presumably 
against an April allocation which 
would amount to around 242,000 sacks 
on a whole wheat basis: 

Brazil eontinues---to -inquire for 
flour; in some cases for six months’ 
shipment, yet volume of transactions 


closed has been small, hampered by 
uncertainty of boat space and appar- 
ently a very inadequate space volume 
compared with needs, as well as sell- 
ers’ fears of difficulties in completing 
contracts should price levels take a 
nose-dive as the new crop harvest 
approaches. Nevertheless, a limited 
amount of bookings was done, chiefly 
earlier last week. 

Cuba remains an enigma, with the 
latest indications from the island sug- 
gesting that no buying will be done 
for three months. How this lack of 
buying could be offset is not clearly 
indicated, except that arrivals of flour 
in Cuba. have been heavy in the De- 
cember-February period, as a result 
of shipments held up last. fall- during 
the maritime -strike. 
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Flannagan Act, passed by the 79th 
Congress, and providing for research 
projects that would, among other 
things, seek improvements in process- 
ing agricultural products. 

Scientific data on which to base 
revision of the existing federal grain 
grading standards to indicate more 
accurately the milling and baking 
values of different wheat varieties is 
the most important of the needed re- 
search, committee members agreed. 
It was pointed out that a wheat re- 
search laboratory would be of consid- 
erable value in the evaluation of dif- 
ferent wheats, both from a milling 
and a baking standpoint. 

Expansion of the already existing 
cereals research facilities maintained 
by the federal government was also 
urged. 

The meeting of the technical ad- 
visory committee marked the end of 
the first year of the federation’s 
technical service program. The com- 
mittee reviewed and appraised its first 
year’s activities. 

Education in milling technique and 
insect control in flour mills were the 
two subjects uppermost in the minds 
of the committee members. 

In his first annual report to the 
committee, Roy K. Durham, director 
of the technical service department, 
said that matters dealing with insect 
control. continue to receive’ the 
greater part of his time. Contact 
is maintained, he said, with the prin- 
cipal insect toxicant manufacturers. 
They are being encouraged by the de- 
partment to devote more attention to 
flour mill insects and their destruc- 
tion. 

Until some better method is devel- 
oped, the technical service director 
declared, millers must make better 
use of procedures now employed. 


Meetings at which millers, chem- 
ists, entomologists and insect control 
specialists may exchange experiences 
and where new ideas may be intro- 
duced are being encouraged by the 
technical service department. Efforts 
are being made, Mr. Durham said, to 
learn more about the effectiveness of 
various residual type insect toxicants 
against common flour mill insects. 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, director of re- 
search for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is chairman 
of the advisory committee and pre- 
sided at its sessions. Those present, 
in addition to Dr. Sullivan, were: 

Milton P. Fuller, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich.; W. L. Haley, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
C. G. Harrell, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; L. E. Leatherock, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; A. 
R. Sasse, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; G. Cullen Thomas, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Charles R. 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn.; H. W. Putnam, Igleheart 
Bros., Evansville, Indiana; R. R. 
Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn.; Rolfe L. Frye, Bew- 
ley Mills, Ft. Worth, Texas; W. L. 
Rainey, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; and Mr. Durham. 
H: G. Kohler, Fuhrer-Ford Milling 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Indiana, is also a 
-member of the committee but was 
not present, 
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State Department 
Wants Control of 
Food Relief 


Washington, D. C.—Forecast that 
President Truman would name a 
foreign relief administrator and that 
D. A. FitzGerald, secretary general 
of the International Emergency Food 
Council, might be the choice if form- 
er President Herbert Hoover’s rec- 
ommendations prevailed aroused 
State Department interest. 

The State Department, it is learned 
from reliable sources, is opposed 
both to the idea and to the candidacy 
of Dr. FitzGerald. These sources re- 
veal that State Department officials 
want to administer foreign relief 
through individual financial agree- 
ments with participating nations 
which State Department observers 
can police through regular State De- 
partment channels and object to the 
nomination of any candidate who 
would not be immediately responsible 
to State Department domination. 

Presidential action on a foreign re- 
lief administrator policy is now likely 
to be delayed until the latter part 
of this month or early in April. 
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Bakers Urged by 
ABA Official 
to Conserve Wheat 


Chicago, Ill—-Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
Minn., chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, has urged members of the 
ABA to “take all possible steps to 
conserve wheat.” 

In a bulletin sent to ABA members, 
Mr. Zinsmaster reviews the current 
wheat situation and reports that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P, An- 
derson “believes there will be ade- 
quate supplies of wheat for the bal- 
ance of the crop year for domestic 
purposes.” 

Complete text of the bulletin fol- 
lows: 

“THIS IS A TIME TO CONSERVE 
WHEAT. 

“I have just returned from a trip 
to Washington where, among other 
things, I talked to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson regarding the wheat 
situation. Secretary Anderson be- 
lieves there will be adequate supplies 
of wheat for the balance of the crop 
year for domestic purposes. 

“This belief of the Secretary is re- 
assuring. But, it is obvious that 
every baker must take all possible 
steps to conserve wheat —and must 
urge and instruct others to do like- 
wise. This is no time to lose wheat 
through excess stale returns, too 
many cripples, improper handling of 
loaves by shipping rooms, salesmen, 
grocers, etc. 

“The best information on the do- 
mestic wheat situation is that this 
year’s carry-over will be less than 
150,000,000 bus. The geographical 
distribution of grain and milling pro- 
duction is such that shortages of 
flour in some localities often result 
any time wheat carry-overs are this 
low. 

“The harvest date of this year’s 
crop cannot be forecast at present. 
A harvest later than normal will 
make the possibility of shertages 
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more acute. As you know, the 1946 
harvest was earlier than usual and 
helped alleviate the shortages result- 
ing from relief shipments. 

“The final effect of this situation 
on bakers cannot now be determined. 
ABA will make every effort to keep 
abreast of developments on this mat- 
ter and to keep members informed. 

“You know of many ways to con- 
serve wheat. You are using many of 
them. Make a conscious effort to 
use them all. This is important. 

“THIS IS A TIME TO CONSERVE 
WHEAT.” 
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COTTON TEXTILE MARKET 
CONTINUES TO ADVANCE 


New York, N. Y.—Flour and feed 
mills that anticipated a leveling off 
or a break in the cotton bag mar- 
ket early in 1947, and consequently 
did not place orders for their textile 
bag needs, now are riding along on 
a steadily increasing market, forced 
into buying their bag supplies as 
needed. 

The market trend is due, it is said, 
to several factors, including increased 
demand for export goods, a shortage 
of burlap and a demand from other 
industrial users, such as the automo- 
tive industry. Domestic demand for 
flour bags continues strong, with 
mills setting new output records be- 
cause of the sustained export book- 
ings. 

Prices for the popular 40-inch 3.75 
yard sheeting have been increasing 
steadily. Last week-end one bag 
manufacturer put through a sale for 
fourth quarter delivery at 22%c. 
With this trend, traders in the mar- 
ket believe that spot goods would 
likely bring 2614 @27c. 

Mention was made last week end in 
the market of gray goods selling for 
delivery in the first quarter of 1948. 
It was also reported that automobile 
manufacturers, unable to get burlap, 
were bidding strong for osnaburgs to 
replace the burlap as upholstery base. 








Speculation as to what the Indian 
government would do to the burlap 
export regulations last week-end were 
not answered. The Indian authorities 
were scheduled to review export allo- 
cations March 15, but no announce- 
ment was made. The burlap alloca- 
tion was announced last January and 
covered the period to June 25, 1947. 
The exact quota fixed at that time by 
the Indian government totaled 119,- 
700 tons of burlap and 27,000 tons of 
jute. It was noted that 27,000 tons 
of burlap was deducted, leaving a 
net of 92,700 tons, of which half that 
amount was licensed for export to the 
United States for the three-month 
period ending March 25, and the bal- 
ance in the next three months end- 
ing June 25. Burlap traders would 
like to see elimination of the quota, 
beginning March 25. This would per- 
mit orders to be placed for goods in 
April, May and June. 

Most bag manufacturers report 
their burlap is sold and some are not 
taking orders now for delivery before 
November. 

Manufacturers of multiwall paper 
flour bags report an increasing de- 
mand for multiwalls and have been 
able to supply that demand. 
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P. C. FRIESE APPOINTED 
BY CARR-CONSOLIDATED 


New York, N. Y.—P. C. Friese, un- 
til recently vice president of Criterion 
Advertising Service, New York, has 
been appointed western division sales 
manager for Carr-Consolidated Bis- 
cuit Co., Harry F. Phares, vice presi- 
dent, announced March 18. 

Prior to his association with Cri- 
terion, Mr. Friese was a captain in 
the army, serving as post exchange 
officer, first in New Caledonia, and 
later in Iwo Jima and Guam. From 
1940 until his entrance into the army, 
Mr, Friese was president of the Tan- 
ner Brice Co., Vidalia, Ga., operating 
a chain of 70 grocery stores, and pre- 
viously had served as merchandising 
consultant with American Weekly. 
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Cargill, Inc., Claims 
Large Damages From 
Chicago Exchange 


Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis grain 
firm, on March 17 filed an amended 
and supplemental suit totaling $10,- 
624,867.50 in United States District 
Court against the Chicago Board of 
Trade, its officers and directors. The 
suit was filed in Chicago. 

The suit incorporated a plea for 
damages from losses which the com- 
pany said it had incurred from ac- 
tion of the board’s directors in halt- 
ing trading in certain grain contracts 
last year. 

In addition, the suit asked that the 
defendants be permanently enjoined 
from “fixing prices” at which grain 
futures may be traded. 

The government announced _in- 
creases May 8, 1946, in ceilings which 
then prevailed on grains. These in- 
creases were 25c bu for corn, 1c for 
wheat, 10c for rye, 9c for barley and 
5c for oats. 

This action, announced joint!y by 
the Agriculture Department and the 
OPA, was accompanied by a recom- 
mendation that grain exchanges 
terminate trading in futures at max- 
imums which prevailed before the 
ceiling increase. 

Directors of the board ruled to pro- 
hibit trading in outstanding futures 
for any purpose except liquidation. 
The old, lower ceilings remained on 
these contracts. 

Cargill filed a suit against the 
board May 21, contesting the regu- 
lations which did not advance ceil- 
ings on outstanding futures. It was 
this suit which was amended and sup- 
plemented by this week’s action. 

Subsequently, directors ruled on 
May 31 that trading would be per- 
mitted in futures for any purpose and 
that ceilings would be advanced to 
the new levels set by the government. 





FAO Endorses World Wheat Pact, 
Cites Need for Greater Exports 


Washington, D. C.—Unless chief 
exporting nations release greater 
quantities of wheat in the crop year 
1947-48, little, if any, increase in ex- 
port supply can be expected, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
announced this week in a bulletin 
analyzing the wheat situation. De- 
mand will be governed by finances, 
FAO states. 


Production increases in North 
America, which have increased the 
export potential from these areas, 
have been consequential but are in- 
sufficient to offset the decrease in 
production elsewhere, FAO says. 

The FAO gave a general endorse- 
ment to the proposed international 
wheat agreement, discussions of 
which began at a meeting of the In- 
ternational Wheat Council in London 
March 18. In calling for a world 
agreement to maintain high world 
production and consumption after the 
current abnormal demand is _ ex- 
hausted, FAO warned that the step 
alone would not solve the world 
wheat problem. 

The world wheat economy is seri- 
ously disorganized, FAO states, sta- 
tistically similar to the period follow- 
ing World War I. The danger of an 





accumulation of burdensome wheat 
surpluses is the object of FAO in- 
vestigation, but it is concluded that 
experience suggests that little can be 
expected in the way of production 
adjustment to shrinking import de- 
mand, with the likelihood that cur- 
tailment will be discarded in favor 
of wheat -policies developed through 
consultations between governments. 


Suggestions Listed 


FAO offers the following sugges- 
tions for governmental co-operation: 

“There is need to reach collective 
agreement on a range of prices fair 
to exporting and importing countries 
and to be prepared to observe these 
prices in international wheat dealings 
if reasonable price stability is to be 
achieved. 


“Governments need to co-operate 
on a stock-building program as soon 
as conditions permit, so as to pre- 
vent a return of a world-wide food 
emergency or the occurrence of fa- 
mines in areas liable to natural dis- 
asters. 

“Governments need to co-operate 
in the management of export sup- 
plies, commonly spoken of as export 
quotas, particularly wher world sup- 


plies threaten to become excessive 
at the agreed price. 

“They could co-operate in develop- 
ing and administering arrangements 
for sales at special prices as rec- 
ommended in the report of the ‘AO 
preparatory commission on _ world 
food proposals.” 


Greater Tasks 


The bulletin cautions against sup- 
posing that an international wiicat 
agreement alone would solve the 
world wheat problem. 

“The world wheat problem encom- 
passes, in the final analysis, much 
wider and comprehensive tasks,’ it 
concludes. 

“One is to establish the economy 
of the war-devastated countries upon 
a firm basis again with adequate ex- 
port markets so that they can pay 
their way, take advantage of the in- 
ternational division of.labor and re- 
sume the steady improvement in the 
welfare of their peoples. 

“The other is to build up the econ- 
omies of the less developed coun- 
tries so that they can achieve high 
living standards, partly through in- 
creased output and partly through 
developing exports to-exchange for 
the things they need to import.” 
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Sectional Favoritism Charged 
in Boxcar Allocation Program 


Accusations of sectional favoritism 
in the allocation of boxcars have been 
the only new development in the 
steadily worsening shortage during 
the past week. 

H. C. Lautensack, president of the 
eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 
appealed to the Office of Defense 
Transportation to intervene in what 
he described as an unfair diversion 
of boxcars to the Midwest. Mr. Lau- 
tensack cited statistics from The 
Northwestern Miller to show that 
Buffalo mills have been curtailed in 
running time while mills in the Mid- 
west were operating at peak capa- 
city. 

“We recognize that there is a se- 
vere car shortage,” Mr. Lautensack 
told ODT officials, “but we believe the 
western boxcar order is too drastic.” 

Three officials of flour and feed 
mill labor unions in Buffalo also feel 
that the eastern mills are being treat- 
ed unfairly. Senator Clyde M. Reed 
of Kansas, who is chairman of a sub- 
committee of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, has _ been 
blamed by the labor leaders for the 
cause of the diversion. ‘Senator 
Reed brought this diversion about 
because of political expediency,’ the 
labor leaders said, “and we are go- 
ing to move in on him.” 

Meanwhile representatives of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Associ- 
ation and the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change told the federal transport of- 
fice that it must provide more box- 
cars for grain movement or assume 
the responsibilities for a further rise 
in wheat prices and the resulting 
higher cost of living. 

The statement charged the govern- 
ment already is responsible for recent 
price increases through its purchases 
of grain and flour for export shipment, 
since “the government: has been the 
aggressive bidder for the limited sup- 
ply of grain available in the cash 
market. . . .” 

The statement also pointed out that 
railroads serving the Northwest now 
have in their possession only a small 
percentage of their own equipment. 

“Coincidentally, various eastern 
railroads are reported to have car 
supplies totaling more than 100% of 
their ownership,” the statement con- 
tinued. 

“This condition is ridiculous and 
indefensible in view of the urgent 
necessity of moving wheat and other 
grains to the Minneapolis market as 
possible means.of retarding and re- 
versing constantly mounting prices.” 

It was also brought out that large 
quantities of high-moisture corn are 
threatened with-spoilage unless moved 
to markets having driers. 

An eastern railroad official, R. E. 
Woodruff, president of the Erie Rail- 
road, declared in Pittsburgh last 
week that the only way to ease the 
boxcar shortage is to rid the rail- 
roads of government controls. He 
said that the railroads ‘always have 
been guinea pigs for any socialist 
idea anyone ever had,” and predicted 
that unless the roads were free from 
government interference, “we are 
definitely headed toward government 
ownership, either through political 
measures or through bankruptcy.” 

W. E. Callahan, manager of the 
car section of the Association of 
American Railroads, was more opti- 
mistic in his views. He said that 
present allocations of steel will allow 
production of 10,000 cars a month 
by July 1, This, he said, wil] mean 





a gain of about 5,200 cars a month 
over normal replacements. Mr. Cal- 
lahan blamed winter weather and a 
heavy export program for part of the 
current car shortage. 

The Chicago office of the Millers 
National Federation reports that it 
has been receiving numerous com- 
plaints from millers regarding the 
boxcar shortage, and that some of 
the complaints conclude with the 
statement that the “federation ought 
to be doing something about this.” 

Writing in a current issue of the 
Hook-Up, federation publication, an 
official of the organization explained 
the cause of the current shortage and 
said: “It is not unlikely that a con- 
siderable amount of running time 
may be lost in a large number of 
units of the milling industry during 
the next year, due to the scarcity 
of freight cars. About all that an 
individual miller can do to help him- 
self is to keep eternally after his 
carriers for cars.” 

It must be apparent, the article 
stated, that until the number of new 
cars greatly exceeds the number re- 
tired each year, there will be no 
basic improvement in the situation. 


-. + 


CCC Gets Boxcar Priority 


Portland, Oregon. — Service Order 
647, issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, giving the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. priority on 175 
boxcars daily for transportation of 
government owned grain from in- 
terior points in the Pacific Northwest, 
went ‘into effect March 9. The box- 
car supply situation tightened dur- 
ing the past few weeks and the Port- 
land office of CCC requested that the 
commerce commission reinstate the 
order. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. L. ARNOLD APPOINTED 
TO CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


Toronto, Ont.—F. L. Arnold has 
been appointed the third member of 
the Canadian Wheat Board in which 
there had been a vacancy caused by 
the resignation of C. E. Huntting. 
George MclIvar continues as chief 
commissioner. W. C. McNamara has 
been advanced to assistant chief com- 
missioner, filling the vacancy caused 
by Mr. Huntting’s resignation, and 
F, L. Arnold takes Mr. McNamara’s 
place. Mr. Arnold has been with the 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., and was for- 
merly manager of the Saskatchewan 
Pool Terminals. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADA STOPS ADVANCE 
OATS, BARLEY PAYMENTS 


Winnipeg, Man. —In accordance 
with the new government policy an- 
nounced in Parliament March 17, ad- 
vance equalization payments on oats 
and barley delivered and sold by pro- 
ducers to agents of the Canadian 
Wheat Board or to others on farm-to- 
farm or farm-to-feeder transactions 
have been discontinued, effective 
March 17. 

The board will stand ready to buy 
all oats and barley offered to it at 
new support prices. In the case of 
barley, these prices will be based on 
90c for No. 1 feed barley in place of 
the former support price of 56c in 
store Fort William-Port Arthur, and 
other grades at appropriate differen- 











tials to be fixed from time to time 
by the wheat board. 

The new support price on oats will 
be based on 61%c for No. 1 feed oats 
against the former price of 40c. These 
support prices will remain in effect 
until July 31, 1948. 

At the same time the ceiling price 
for all grades will be raised to 93c 
for barley and 65c for oats. Farmers 
who have already sold will be given 
an adjustment payment of 10c bu on 
deliveriés between Aug. 1, 1946, and 
March 17, 1947, inclusive. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL SOYA CO. PLANS 
NEW PLANT IN ILLINOIS 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—A soybean sol- 
vent extraction plant will be con- 
structed at Gibson City, Ill., by the 
Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, which 
will practically double the capacity 
of the company’s facilities at that 
point. 

Also to be constructed will be ad- 
ditional grain storage tanks with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bus, which will 
bring total storage capacity at Gib- 
son City to 2,800,000 bus. 

Ground already is being broken for 
the project. 


—-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Substitute Portal 
Bill Introduced 
as Senate Debates 


Washington, D. C.—While debate 
on the Senate judiciary committee’s 
portal-to-portal bill is being carried 
on in the upper chamber, two Demo- 
cratic Senators—Senators McCarran 
and McGrath—have introduced a new 
measure designed to minimize back 
pay suits but “leave the wage and 
hour law intact.” 

The bill is understood to have the 
approval of Senate Democrats, but 
is not expected to offer any serious 
competition to the _  Republican- 
backed Gwynne bill recently passed 
by the House. It would wipe out 
all back pay claims whether for 
overtime, minimum wage or portal 
pay under the wage and hour law up 
to the time of the passage of the 
bill. In this respect it is similar to 
the Gwynne measure. 

Future claims would not be barred 
under the McCarran-McGrath pro- 
posal in regard to the Walsh-Healy 
and Bacon-Davis acts. These claims 
would be left to collective bargain- 
ing with employers being “put on no- 
tice” that they must work out portal 
pay issues with employees if they 
wish freedom from future suits. A 
three-year statute of limitations is 
called for in the bill. 

Criticism of the Senate judiciary 
committee’s anti-portal pay bill from 
five Senators was reported as the 
Senate debated the measure. 

The five, filing a minority report 
of their views, asserted that the bill 
was 4n “ill-considered” blow at the 
wage-hour law and a stimulant to 
“labor unrest.” 

They asserted that the bill goes 
beyond its objective of erasing some 
$6,000,000,000 in suits for back por- 
tal pay, and that it would also re- 
lieve employers from responsibility 
for violations of the wage-hour law 
in other cases and is of “doubtful 
constitutionality.” 

The five—Senators McCarran, Mc- 
Grath, Langer; Magnuson, and Kil- 
gore—backed the substitute McCar- 
ran-McGrath bill. 
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John G. Jones 


J. G. JONES JOINS STAFF 
OF PILLSBURY DIVISION 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The appoint- 
ment of John G. Jones as advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager of 
the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., bulk pre- 
pared mix division has been an- 
nounced by Lewis B. Wall, division 
president. Mr. Jones comes to Pills- 
bury from Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
where he worked in the corn prod- 
ucts, yeast and bakers’ malt depart- 
ments since his discharge from the 
United States Navy after more than 
three years’ service. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GEORGE GARNATZ ON PROGRAM 

St. Louis, Mo. — George Garnatz, 
director of the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a meeting of the St. 
Louis section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists held at 
the American Hotel here March 15. 
His topic was “An Evaluation of Cab- 
inet Fermentation with Commercial 
Size Sponges and Doughs.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Announces 
Soybean, Flax 
Advisory Group 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has announced the membership in the 
Soybean and Flaxseed Industry Ad- 
visory Committee which will serve in 
connection with problems arising un- 
der the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. The first session of this com- 
mittee will be called shortly, USDA 
officials announced. 

Members of the committee are: 
Otto G. Brandeau, soybean grower, 
Rudd, Iowa; D. J. Bunnell, Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Chicago; R. W. Capps, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; H. E. Carpenter, Lex- 
ington (Ohio) Soy Products Co; J. B. 
Edmondson, soybean grower, Clayton, 
Ind; Eugene D. Funk, Jr., Funk Bros. 
Seed Co., Bloomington, Ill; Howard 
Kellogg, Jr., Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; Floyd Melhouse, 
flaxseed grower, Olivia, Minn; Karl 
Nolin, grower-processor, Ralston, 
Iowa; Edwin Traynor, flaxseed grow- 
er, Starkweather, N. D; Harry Truax, 
Indiana Farm Bureau Co-operative 
AsSociation, Inc., Indianapolis. 
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CONTINUOUS WHEAT ADVANCE 
COMPLICATES FLOUR PICTURE 


Domestic Buyers Reluctant to Follow Price Increases— 
Some Forced to Buy—Chicago March Wheat 
to 30-Year High of $2.96, Bu 


Another week of sensational ad- 
vances in wheat prices has further 
complicated the flour selling picture 
and the current volume of new busi- 
ness is averaging barely one half of 
mill capacity. Domestic buyers, par- 
ticularly bakers, are reluctant to fol- 
low the sharp price rises and wher- 
ever possible are using up previously 
purchased stocks, hoping for some 
market reaction to develop in time 
for additional commitments. Some 
are not so fortunate, however, and 
must come in frequently for week-to- 
week replenishments. Recent in- 
creases in bread prices have been 
largely offset by the rise in wheat and 
flour since. Chicago March wheat 
touched a 30-year high of $2.96% 
bu on March 17} or 22%c above the 
March 10 level. At least half of this 
rise came after the CEA request for 
a hike in futures margins to 25% 
of the market value. 


FLOUR ADVANCES 
WITH WHEAT 


With wheat prices registering addi- 
tional advances of 20c to 25%c bu 
the past week, flour prices had to 
be marked up another 50@80c sack. 
Family types showed more strength 
than bakery flour. Mills in many in- 
stances offered prices somewhat low- 
er for spot shipment than for de- 
ferred, reflecting the high prices for 
spot millfeed as compared with fu- 
ture discounts, the differences rang- 
ing from 10c to 30c, depending upon 
time of shipment. 


EXPORT TRADE 
NOT BROAD 


Export volume was mostly made 
up of sales to a few of the European 
claimant countries and_ scattered 
bookings of small size to Brazil. 
Otherwise, trade was dull and at 
present high levels it is expected that 
Latin American buyers will work off 
present liberal stocks of flour. Cuban 
buying still is lacking. Holland pur- 
chased some flour and there were 
modest sales of clears to exporters, 
presumably against sales to Europe. 
Belgium was reported to have com- 
pleted purchases during the week 
against its April allotment. Inquiries 
were received from Holland and 
Switzerland for May shipment, pre- 
sumably advance feelers to apply on 
anticipated quotas for that month 
which have not yet been officially 
announced. 


SPRING SALES 
DECREASE 


Sales by spring wheat mills 
dropped to 56% of capacity last week, 
as compared with 102% a week ear- 
lier and 38% a year ago. The do- 
mestic trade does not take kindly to 
the extremely sharp advances in 
prices. There is a little buying every 
day, particularly by medium-sized in- 
dependent bakers who had allowed 
stocks to run low, but buyers gener- 
ally are fairly well covered for 60 to 
90 days and feel that they can wait 
for the market to break before mak- 
ing further commitments. Strong 
clears are sharing a large part of the 
current demand. Poland bought whole 
wheat flour in the Minneapolis: area 


during the week and Holland was in 
for additional quantities. The box- 
car situation in the Northwest is crit- 
ical, with carriers claiming they have 
less than 60% of their rolling stock 
on their own lines. Millers fear this 
indicates a scarcity of wheat later, 
such as occurred last spring. 


BUYING CONFINED 
TO NEAR-BY 


Sales by southwestern mills showed 
slight improvement early in the week, 
but tapered off to low levels later. 
Nearly all domestic business was 
forced purchasing for near-by needs 
and no buyers showed any enthusiasm 
for forward commitments. Sales by 
mills in the Southwest amounted to 
54% of capacity for the week, as 
compared with 30% the previous 
week and 27% a year ago. With 
constantly rising wheat prices, buy- 
ers and sellers were considerably 
apart in their ideas of values and 
trading was extremely difficult. Some 
of the larger bakers took moderate 
amounts, continuing their policy of 
buying only for a week or two at a 
time. The bulk of business was sin- 
gle cars to fill imperative needs. Fam- 
ily trade remains wholly a small lot 
business and it is likely that distribu- 
tors’ stocks will be allowed to run 
down further. Clears continue scarce, 
with recent sales having cleaned up 
much of the available supply, particu- 
larly of higher ash types. 


EASTERN TRADE 
AT LOW EBB 


Buffalo mills report buyers wait- 
ing to see what will happen to prices 
before making further commitments. 
The most recent advances have 
frightened them away. The car situ- 
ation is slightly better and mills have 
been able to step up production. New 
York reports domestic flour business 
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at a new low volume as wheat prices 
continue to advance. Jobbers still 
have cheap flour coming in and some 
of this has been resold considerably 
below the market. With southwest- 
ern flours priced above springs, the 
New York trade shows a preference 
for northern flours when any bookings 
are made. 

Boston trade practically disap- 
peared at the further sharp price rise. 
Baking interests which heretofore 
have talked in terms of a lc in- 
crease in bread now state that a 
mark-up of that amount appears in- 
adequate. Independent operators are 
badly squeezed in many instances, but 
fear a substantial baked goods price 
increase might result in heavy loss 
of volume. Pittsburgh demand is 
almost nil, with mill representatives 
reporting determined buyer resistance 
to the higher prices. Jobbers back 
away from the price increases and 
state that as long as they have flour 
booked at lower levels, they will re- 
main out of the market. 

The further display. of strength -at 
Philadelphia made bakers more cau- 
tious than ever in their methods of 
doing business, so that very little flour 
buying is in evidence. Many fear 
that purchases made now might show 
a sharp loss later. Some jobbers 
with lower-priced contracts are sell- 
ing below prevailing quotations from 
mills, although such offerings were 
lessening at the close of last week. 


CHICAGO BUYING 
SPOTTED 


As a result of the further advances, 
Chicago business in flour is reported 
spotted. Bakers do not have con- 
fidence in present prices and most of 
them are taking only enough to cover 
current requirements. St. Louis mills 
report domestic buyers sitting tight 
and awaiting developments, with the 
result that new business to bakers 
is extremely light. Some improve- 
ment in family trade has occurred, 
however. Export inquiries have les- 
sened since the advanced wheat prices 
have forced flour so high. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
QUIET . 

Dull trading is evident in the south- 
eastern states. With very few excep- 
tions, buyers are taking hold only 





Durum Granulars Lag as Prices 
Reflect Further Upturns in Wheat 


Inquiry for granulars continues 
disappointingly light. Millers say 
they do not get enough response to 
wires to pay them to keep custom- 
ers advised of changes in market. 
About the only encouraging sign is a 
slight pick-up in the volume of ship- 
ping directions, but these are not yet 
in keeping with the unfilled business 
on mill books. The trade is thought 
to have enough bought to last for at 
least another 60 days. 

The grain market shows sensation- 
al strength, although premiums on 
cash durum have softened. However, 
No. 1 hard amber durum is bringing 
as high as $2.64 bu, necessitating an 
advance of 35c per hundred in gran- 
ulars for the week. Based on the 
market March 17, millers were quot- 
ing granulars at $6.10 bulk f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Eastern macaroni products manu- 
facturers report that advancing costs 
of granulars will force an incerase in 
prices of their products soon. Cur- 
rently, however, 
quotations at the levels which have 
prevailed for -the-- past ~ several 


they are holding: 


months. Demand is reported excel- 
lent, especially from domestic quar- 
ters. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth March. 15, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 

1 Durum 

or better ..$2.62% @2.63% $2.50% @2.59% 
2 Durum 

or better .. 2.62% @2.63% 2.50% @2.59% 
3 Durum 

or better .. 2.61% @2.62% 2.49% @2.54% 
4 Durum 

or better .. 2.60% @2.61% a wee 
5 Durum 

or better .. 2.59% @2.60% vio, BD ape 
1 Red 

BUTE 225 2.60 2.56% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
vrodvuction capacity 
i |) Rae *157,327 74 
Previous week ....... 194,501 91 
BE GD -s.vacscvevece 195,575 92 
Crop year 
2 production 
July 1-March 15, 1947 .......... 7,028,168 
July 1-March 16, 1946 .......... 7,572,030 


*Preliminary. 
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as necessary to replenish stocks. Bak. 
ers who purchased in late January 
and February are feeling fortunate, 
especially if they. have bookings 
through May. Wholesale grocers re. 
main on the “wait and see” basis and 
trade with class of distributors js 
(Continued on page 47) 
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FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
MAKE SHARP ADVANCE 


Wheat Millfeeds Lead Climb 
Gain of $11@11.50 Ton— 
Offerings Drop 





With 


Feed prices have followed the 
rapid advance in grain markets, 
Greatest gains were in wheat mill- 
feeds which averaged $11@11.50 ton 
higher than a week ago. Soybean 
and cottonseed meal also advanced 
sharply, soybean meal being up «bout 
$9 and cottonseed meal $6 ton. While 
offerings of feed became less p!enti- 
ful as a result of the active demand, 
production of most feeds held at high 
level. The Production and Markc«ting 
Administration index of feedstuff 
prices gained 25 points and reached 
243.0, the highest level since last No- 
vember. The feed grains index ad- 
vanced about 18. points to 242.7, 
bringing prices of feedstuffs and feed 
grains into about their nominal rela- 
tionship, but far above prewar levels. 


Millfeeds Sharply Higher 


At Minneapolis, millfeed prices 
soared to sharply higher levels de- 
spite a large output. Holders ask 
higher prices as grain markets ad- 
vanced and demand followed through 
until the last $2 or $3 part of the 
bulge, when buyers backed away and 
were inclined to wait a more seitled 
market before making further com- 
mitments. With a large volume of 
shipping directions in hand, mills of- 
fered feed for prompt and March 
shipment sparingly, but offerings for 
April and forward shipment were 
generally made at sharp discounts 
under prompt. Interior spring wheat 
mills at the close were offering bran 
at a discount of $3@4 ton under the 
prompt basis. 

At Chicago, millfeed markets were 
very strong with price advances made 
so rapidly that it was difficult to ob- 
tain firm quotations. Supplies for 
prompt shipment were limited as 
most mills were reported behind on 
their nearby contracts. At Kansas 
City, wheatfeeds surged upward in 
the wake of sharp upturns in grain 
markets. Even at the substantial ad- 
vance in prices, demand was broad. 
Most urgent bidding was by large 
and small formula feed manufac! ur- 
ers. Merchandisers also bought ac- 
tively. Serious shortage of boxcars 
added to the desire of mixers to ob- 
tain millfeeds. Prices on spot sip- 
ment feeds at Kansas City were up 
as much as $14 ton for the wee. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 59,965 «ons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Mi'ler. 
Production for the current week com- 


‘pares with an output of 59,813 ‘ons 


in the week previous and 43,055 ‘ons 
in the similar period a year °g0. 
Crop year production to date tc‘als 
1,973,619 tons, as compared with 2, 
029,827 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 
feed-yield per 100 lbs of flour. 
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All bearish factors which normally 
would have a depressing influence on 
prices have been overwhelmed by the 
bullish squeeze in old crop wheat fu- 
tures and prices the past week regis- 
tered additional gains of 19% @22%c 
on the March position and 14% @17c 
on the May delivery. The new crop 
months were not quite so strong, but 
recorded advances of 4144 @8%4c in the 
face of highly beneficial rains and 
snows over the main winter wheat 


belt. 

A request by the CEA for ex- 
changes to increase margin rates on 
new speculative trades to 25% of the 
market value had the opposite effect 
than that expected by the govern- 
ment. Prices jumped about 4c the 
next day after the recommendation 
was made and followed with a 10c 
rise the second trading day, bearing 
out previously expressed trade con- 
tentions that speculation is not the 
cause of the price strength as much 
as is the critical lack of cash wheat. 
The heavy purchases‘of actual wheat 
by the government in recent months 
and the large unfilled PMA orders 
for flour which require wheat to 
grind are cited by millers and grain 
men as the fundamental cause of 
the present squeeze. Added to this 
is the growing shortage of boxcars to 
relieve blocked country elevators and 
the natural tendency of growers to 
hold wheat as long as prices are on 
the increase. 

As of March 17, the close on Chi- 
cago March wheat was $2.96%4, May 
$2.751%4, July $2.40 and September 
$2.29%%. Minneapolis May closed at 
$2.70%, July $2.53% and September 
$2.28%. At Kansas City, March 
wheat closed at $2.90, May $2.69%, 
July $2.34% and September $2.24%. 


May Allocations Lower 


The government tried to stem the 
advance by planning lower wheat al- 
locations for May and cutting down 
the overall foreign grain quotas for 
that month to around 1,200,000 long 
tons as compared with around 1,500,- 
000 tons in recent months. Rumors 
persisted that the CCC might resell 
some of its wheat holdings to mills 
to relieve the pressure in the cash 
market, but this fails to generate 
much bearishness in view of the con- 
tinued efforts to meet foreign reha- 
bilitation needs, such as President 
Truman’s recommendation for a 
loan of $400,000,000 for Greece and 
Turkey and Herbert Hoover’s sug- 
gestion of $155,000,000 to be spent 
for Austrian relief in the year ahead. 

Strong resistance to the higher 
Prices has developed in domestic 
flour markets, indicating that the ad- 
vance levels have placed flour beyond 
the reach of consumers. The result 
is a low volume of new sales, but 
With liberal backlogs of both export 
and domestic orders to fill, keep 
mills scrambling for wheat to grind. 

The Department of Agriculture 
March 12 estimated that 50,588,000 
bu of United States grain and grain 
products were exported in February. 
The February exports brought the 
total for the eight months, July 
through February to 299,417,000 bu, 
of which 235,847,000 were wheat and 
flour equivalent. About two thirds 
of the total were exported by the 





PMA and the remainder through com- 
mercial trade channels. 


K. C. Premiums Rise 


Inclement weather has reduced 
wheat arrivals at Kansas City and 
tightened up the cash market, which 
late in the week took the play away 
from futures for the first time in sev- 
eral weeks. Cash premiums gained 
4% to 5c over May. Although buy- 
ing was not vigorous, particularly 
by mills, there was more than enough 
purchasing to take care of limited 
offerings and a full realization of sub- 
stantial latent demand, unexpressed 
because of futility in the light of 
scarce supplies. Farm sales were off 
sharply, both because of weather 
conditions and also to ride out the 
full extent of the advance. Consid- 
erable gossip developed over the pos- 
sibility of CCC releasing its hold on 
some southwestern supplies to pro- 
vide more grain for millers. With a 
large part of current and future ar- 
rivals tagged for old contracts, there 
seemed to be little prospect of any 
real loosening of cash wheat values 
unless some such CCC action is taken. 
Protein premiums showed a tendency 
to advance, late in the week, but this 
was regarded more as a buyers’ in- 
ducement to obtain grain than any 
searching for stronger wheats. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on March 15, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard...... $2.83% @2.98 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.82% @2.97 
No. 3 Dark and Hard...... 2.81% @2.96 
No. 4 Dark and Hard...... 2.80% @2.95 
BOG. 2 RGD cece ctecescsceeens 2.83% @2.92% 
ps See Sarre eee 2.82% @2.91% 
ie | eneerpeerrrrrrra te MA 
i | BEN ree er te 2.80% @2.89% 


Ordinary protein No. 1 hard wheat 
at Fort Worth went to $3.10 bu in a 
nominal way March 17, basis deliv- 
ered Texas common points. Nothing 
was offered, but buyers were indiffer- 
ent. The quotation merely was a 
reflection of Kansas City quotations, 
which now govern the Texas market. 


Springs Up Sharply 

Cash spring wheat prices at Min- 
neapolis registered further advances 
of 23%c on bread types and 15@ 
26%c on durum. The market was 
highly nervous in view of the erratic 
and sharply stronger futures market. 
With local mill demand supplemented 
by aggressive bidding for Duluth ship- 
ment, premiums remained strong. 
Feeling is strong that the next move 
of the government will be to accu- 
mulate spring wheat for loading out 
of Duluth and export through AI- 
bany, possibly exchanging some of 
its ‘to arrive” contract wheat in the 
Southwest for the northern grain. 
Minneapolis “to arrive” bids by the 
trade are 4@5c under the spot basis. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on March 15: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $2.80% @2.81% 
1 DNS 59 Ibs ............+-- 2.79% @2.80% 
So . £i SRA errs 2.79% @2.80% 
ee. £. 8 Prerierere ice, 2.79 @2.80 
Se = ees ere: 2.76 @2.79 
Se ee, EP a Wedwee Peee wend 2.76 @2.79 
Premiums for protein are generally ic 
for 13%, 2c for 14%, le for each one tenth 


per cent protein over 14%. 


Pacific Prices At New High 


Pacific Northwest wheat values 
followed the national trend by reach- 
ing new 27-year high levels. The 
top bid of $2.33 bu for soft white 


’ 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














Mar. 9-15, Previous Mar. 10-16, Mar. 11-17, Mar. 12-18, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
re er ee ey *1,003,040 1,089,775 965,352 800,765 679,561 
OS Eee rey eee ee ee 1,566,743 1,536,323 1,288,726 1,275,525 1,131,999 
Ps ae errs Sie 481,182 397,574 523,655 486,826 486,179 
Central and Southeast ......... *626,883 615,600 424,397 575,961 527,038 
North Pacific Coast ........... *354,089 387,894 347,675 385,016 318,453 
TED. :6b.6:6-040 4 3) bb 0.0: 00RD Se 4,031,937 4,027,166 3,549,805 3,524,093 3,143,230 
Percentage of total U. S. output 7 67 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
co——Percentage of capacity operated———_—_,, am July 1 to————>7. 
March March March March 
9-15, Previous 10-16, 11-17, 12-18 March 15, March 16, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 98 106 87 75 69 33,262,331 32,746,100 
Southwest ...... 102 100 88 92 82 53,217,054 49,076,940 
BuMOlO osc cvccee 80 66 87 81 84 18,554,968 19,505,633 
Central and S. E. 79 78 60 73 66 20,012,450 21,526,802 
No. Pacific Coast 108 118 95 93 77 12,507,938 12,724,786 
POUNE Vis scs 94 94 86 85 76 137,554,741 135,580,261 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- eis ane bene Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity om — Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
March 9-15 ..... 953,280 948,986 1 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 953,280 950,279 100 March 9-15 ..... 667,800 *613,084 92 
We MD: bcs asad 894,660 781,710 87 Previous week .. 667,800 686,365 103 
Two years ago .. 814,380 809,024 99 Year ago ....... 667,800 617,745 93 
Five-year average ........-++eee0- 86 Two years ago .. 660,498 502,719 75 
Ten-year average 73 Five-year @verage ......eseeeeeeee 65 
eee eee UPR DVUPOS 6 o.6-6 20 886 sie wees 54 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
March 9-15 ..... 364,320 391,257 107 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 364,320 364,987 100° March 9-15 ..... 360,360 389,956 108 
Year ago ....... 364,320 = 323,593 89 Previous week .. 360,360 403,410 112 
Two years ago .. 352,800 277,670 30 SORE GEO <4 0.5: 360,360 347,609 96 
Five-year Average .....cceesceeees 84 Two years ago .. 318,120 298,046 93 
Ten-year AVETAGe ....--ceseeseeecs 77 Five-year average ................ 81 
Wichita Ten-year average tee eee eee eens 67 
March 9-15 ..... 118,800 130,400 110 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week .. 118,800 126,529 = Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
TORE OBO 2 visrs 112,800 110,674 
Two years ago .. 111,132 92,662 83 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Five-year average ........-eseeees 85 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
TEBVORT BVETARS 006 scicvvccccsses 74 capacity output tivity 
March 9-15 ..... 193,320 *193,810 100 
Salina Previous week .. 193,320 *227,894 118 
Year ago ....... 225,720 241,259 107 
March 9-15 ..... 100,200 96,100 96 or a . id 
Previous week .. 100,200 94,528 . oS a 89 
Wade GHG os. .c.. 84,600 72,749 86 a ve-year AVETABC «+++ 2s sees eee 82 
Two years ago .. 109,956 96,169 87 WREVORP BVOTAGS 0c ricvcvvecsecs 70 
Five-year average ........... Fas wae 84 *Preliminary. 
Ten-year Average ..........eeeeees 80 Portland District 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN March 9-15 ..... 134,200  *160,279 119 
Previous week .. 134,200 160,000 119 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, VORP GHO ccccsss 134,200 106,416 79 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Two years ago .. 143,200 144,516 101 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: hi ae | eee 89 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- TON-YOGr AVETAZS ....6.cccvccccens 78 
capacity output tivity *Preliminary. 
March | ee 791,786 *623,883 79 BUFFALO 
Year ago... 6ohe4e 424307 «gis March 9-15 ..... 601,200 481,182 80 
Two years ago .. 795,240 575,961 7g Previous week .. 601,200 397,574 $6 
Five-year average ...... 67 Year ago .....3. 600,600 523,655 87 
Ten-year average ....... x ; : ; ; : i : , ; 64 Two years ago .. 600,600 486,826 81 
Wiv@-YOGr AVETABE 2... cscs ccccccs 78 
*Preliminary. TOMN-FORF GVETARS 2.2. cccicccccece 75 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, 


North Dakote and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show preduction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -—Buffalot—. —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production 


March 9-15 - 31,727 1,019,745 18,838 
Previous week.. 31,111 20,002 
Two weeks ago 31,271 20,168 
Bs cheers sesee 19,975 983,100 14,963 
Serres 25,829 901,257 16,215 
BENE: cr doveseess 22,923 933,990 13,761 
Ses Ce 23,679 855,533 13,290 
Five-yr. average 24,827 938,725 15,413 
*Principal mills. tAll mills. 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


601,678 9,400 352,196 59,965 1,973,619 
8,700 59,813 
7,699 59,138 
654,170 8,117 392,557 43,055 2,029,827 
596,505 9,858 360,900 51,902 1,858,661 
550,436 9,845 363,387 46,529 1,848,222 
520,132 10,203 328,064 47,172 1,703,729 
584,584 9,485 359,421 49,725 1,882,730 


**75% of total capacity. 





wheat on a 15-day delivery basis had 
to be considered nominal March 14 
because of the acute transportation 
situation, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission car service order 647 was re- 
instated at 12:01 a.m. on March 8 
and the wheat transportation picture 
isn’t bright for the trade. There ap- 
pears to be a strong demand froni 





eastern millers for certain types of 
soft wheat, but with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. having trouble getting 
its allotted 125 cars a day under the 
ICC car order, transportation cannot 
be relied upon. Under current mar- 
ket conditions eastern buyers can pay 
more for Pacific wheat than local 
buyers. 
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Baking Industry Fund Goal Reached 





$500,000 MINIMUM PLEDGED 
FOR PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 


ABA Officials Praise Initial Success of Drive, Express 
Need for Continued Efforts to Expand Program— 
All Sections of Industry Represented 


Chicago, Ill. — The minimum goal 
of the baking industry promotional 
and public relations fund—$500,000 
a year for three years—has been 
reached, the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation announced March 11. 

Success of the drive, launched at 
the ABA convention in Chicago last 
October, means that the industry now 
has a $500,000 a year promotional 
budget for the next three years, the 
first in its history. 

ABA points out that bakers of all 
types joined the campaign to promote 
the use of all bakery products. The 
endorsement of the program has unit- 
ed the entire industry in a co-opera- 
tive venture that should go far toward 
helping the American baker consoli- 
date the sales gains made during the 
war years and to insure a preferred 
place in the national diet for bakery 
goods, ABA points out. 


Right Start 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
the board of governors of ABA, hailed 
the initial success of the fund raising 
campaign as a “start in the right 
direction.” 

“IT am sure that as the campaign 
progresses, and bakers who have not 
yet subscribed see the results, they 
will climb up on the band wagon,” he 
said. ‘Now that we have been given 
the go-ahead sign and can announce 
some of the various projects we have 
in mind, we are sure that more and 
more bakers will join us in this much 
needed co-operative venture.” 

He declared that the program will 
be put into action just as soon as pos- 
sible. 

C. P. Binner, president of ABA, 
stressed that the program, above all, 
will be a practical program. “It is 
going to make a considerable dent in 
the consumer’s consciousness,” he 
said. 

However, the program will not re- 
lieve the individual baker of his re- 
sponsibility, he continued. “It will 
bring the customer to his doorstep, but 
he will still be on his own from there 
on out.” 

Tom Smith, ABA secretary, said, 
“There is much more to be done, 
more money to be raised. A lot of 
careful planning and hard work will 
be necessary to put the program into 
high gear. The co-operation shown 
thus far points the way toward suc- 
cess.” 

Endorsed by ARBA 


While subscribers thus far have 
been limited exclusively to operating 
bakers, the fund was sponsored by 
the allied trades, who did a great deal 
of work by explaining to their baker 
customers the benefits that were 
bound to accrue from the projected 
program. The Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America got behind the drive 
and heartily endorsed the program at 
regional meetings and by means of 
letters to members. 

Three committees were authorized 
at the board of governors meeting in 


December to carry out the program. 

A publicity policy committee, to be 
composed of all members of the board 
of governors and representatives of 
the baking industry to be selected by 
the board. Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
chairman, will also serve as head of 
this committee. 

A publicity planning committee, 
not to exceed 20 in number, also will 
be representative of the industry as 
a whole. This committee will be com- 
posed of bakers with experience in 
public relations, sales, sales promo- 
tion and advertising. 

A publicity executive committee, 
not to exceed seven in number, to be 
charged with the responsibility for 
the execution of the recommenda- 
tions of the other two committees. 

The announcement of the cam- 
paign’s progress was made by the 
special fund committee made up of 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis; John T. McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond (Ind.) 
Baking Co., and Charles W. Koch, 
Koch’s Bakery, St. Louis, Mo. 

Although the baking industry is 
now in a position to tell its story 
where it will do the most good, ABA 
points out that the budget is an ex- 
tremely modest one for an industry 
whose sales total $2,500,000,000 a 
year. A function of the fund com- 
mittee will be to increase the present 
number of subscriptions since it is 
believed that at least four times the 
present ‘sum should be raised to do 
a really comprehénsive job. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LANGENDORF PLANS 
TO BUY BARBARA ANN 


Los Angeles, Calif. — Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., has announced 
its entry into an agreement for the 
purchase of the Barbara Ann Baking 
Co., Ltd., a California corporation, 
operating two baking plants in Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino. The 
company has negotiated a new loan 
with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society to the amount of $1,250,000 
to provide funds for the purchase of 
the Barbara Ann Baking Co. The 
stockholders of Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc., will be asked to ap- 
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prove this loan at a special meeting 
to be held on April 3. 

Directors of Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc., have voted the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 50c on 
Class A and B both of which are pay- 
able on April 15, to holders of record 
March 31. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


CCC GRAIN SALES REPORTED 


Washington, D. C. — Recorded do- 
mestic sales of agricultural products 
from inventories of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. totaled $40,289,098 in 
January, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported. In- 
cluded was sale of grain cereal prod- 
ucts totaling $1,435,478. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


50-HOUR BAKERS’ TRAINING 
COURSE BEGINS IN N. Y. 


New York, N. Y.—A 50-hour night 
course for bakers and bakery allied 
men offering training in “The Science 
of Baking” began March 17 at the 
Food Trades Vocational High School. 
The classes meet Mondays and 
Wednesdays from 6 to 8 p.m. with 
John C. Summers, technical service 
department of Standard Brands, Inc., 
as instructor. 

The course will include a study of 
the growing, harvesting, storage and 
milling of wheat and flour; manufac- 
ture, composition and use of baking 
ingredients; storage and handling; 
baking and cooling of breads, rolls 
and cakes; fermentation; packaging 
of baked products; shipping room op- 
eration and order filling; sanitation; 
frozen bakery products; bread enrich- 
ment and enrichment laws; funda- 
mental principles of chemistry and 
other related subjects. 


orate 


Supply House Group 
Plans Convention 
Oct. 20, 21 and 22 


Chicago, Ill.—Directors of the Na- 
tional Bakers Supply House Associa- 
tion met in an all-day session at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel March 14, 
with John P. Garrow, Chapman and 
Smith Co., Chicago, president of the 
association presiding. Only two di- 
rectors were absent and 22 members 
were in attendance, which included a 
few non-directors: 

The directors decided to hold the 
annual convention of the association 
Oct. 20, 21 and 22 at the Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. S. Zeitlin, 
American Products Co., Dallas, was 
named chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

In addition to the hearing of! re- 
ports of standing committees, the di- 
rectors approved of the new sanitary 
code which will be sent to the mem- 
bers shortly. 

Frank Jungewaelter, executive sec- 
retary of ARBA, and C. P. Binner, 
president of ABA, addressed the 
meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DAMAGES ELEVATOR 


Springfield, Ohio. — A fire which 
struck the Clark County Farm Bu- 
reau Co-operative Association eleva- 
tor here recently caused a loss esti- 
mated between $12,000 and $15,000. 
Most of the damage was from water 
which soaked more than 5,000 bus of 
grain. An overheated steam pipe was 
blamed for the blaze. 





Continuance of Sugar Controls 
Urged Before House Committee 


Washingon, D. C.— Beet and cane 
sugar producers as well as represen- 
tatives of sugar-consuming industries 
have appeared before the House 
banking and currency committee to 
recommend the continuance of ra- 
tioning and price controls on that 
commodity for another year. 

Although many members of the 
committee appear to favor the idea 
of extension of sugar restrictions, 
there has been some opposition from 
Republican Congressmen to the plan 
of transferring the controls to the 
Department of Agriculture for con- 
tinuance until March, 1948. This op- 
position has been based on the theory 
that “ration and price controls will 
have to be removed some day, and so 
why not immediately?” 

Clarence J. Borg, representing 
Southern beet and cane sugar pro- 
ducers, and Robert H. Shields, ex- 
ecutive vice president and general 
counsel of the United States Beet 
Sugar Association, told the House 
group that they feared removal of 
price controls would mean an imme- 
diate sharp rise in sugar prices. This 
in turn would result in world over- 
production with eventual surpluses 
and price declines. 

Both of these industry witnesses 
stated that the supply and demand 
for sugar were still in such improper 


balance that they could not recom- 
mend that controls be removed be- 
fore October, 1947, at the earliest. 
They added that a survey of the sit- 
uation should be made at that time 
to determine whether controls should 
be continued until March, 1948. They 
cited the chaotic situation that arose 
in sugar after the last war in warn- 
ing the Congressmen that it would 
be dangerous to eliminate resiric- 
tions at this time. 

Ernest W. Greene, vice president 
of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters As- 
sociation, also appeared before the 
committee to favor continuation of 
sugar controls. Representing the 
Association of Cocoa and Chocolate 
Manufacturers of the United States, 
Gordon P. Peyton, told the group 
that his organization recommends 
extension of controls. He stated that 
cocoa beans, on the average, had 
tripled in price since the removal of 
price controls in October, 1946. 

Walter Page and P. L. Haymes, 
representing condensed milk manu- 
facturers, recommended continuation 
of sugar controls for another year. 
As condensed milk producers had 
testified earlier, these witnesses said 
that the industry must receive pro- 
visional sugar allowances for the 
balance of this year if large quanti- 
ties of milk are not to be wasted. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Long awaited rain in Texas... hot dry winds in Kansas... 
snow in Minnesota ... all seem like isolated conditions, 
but these and endless variations of climate, soil and wheat 
varieties over the far flung map of wheat growing areas 
are constantly at work controlling the baking character- 
istics of each new wheat crop. 

It is by selection of wheats from points of origin, the 
blending of compatible wheats and counterbalancing of 
accurately determined wheat qualities, that uniform flours 
are milled to carefully controlled baking characteristics 
for bakers’ use. It’s the men who know who mill baking 
assurance into COMMANDER-LARABEE flours. 

So you are independent of unpredictable Nature when 
you use COMMANDER and LARABEE flours. They have 
the well defined fermentation and baking values that can 
be relied upon, from bag to bag and car to car. 


COMMANDER- 
LARABEE 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 
The Larabee Flour Mills Company, eoenerhand 


Commander Milling Company, Mi P 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
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With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 








Future Activities 


Just as after World War I, some 
members of flour and other trade as- 
sociations are wondering just what 
there is for the organization to do 
now that World War II is over. There 
are, of course, excellent answers to 
these questions. Earl E. Dusenbery, 
former president of the Iowa Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, summed 
them up in his recent annual address 
to the association, when he said: 

“If this association hasn’t accom- 
plished anything else, I think it is 


well worthwhile for us as an indus- 
try to meet once or twice a year, get 
better acquainted, and if something 
should come up that threatens us, we 
would be in position as an organiza- 
tion to combat it. It has been proven 
over and over that an organization, 
whether it be composed of individuals 
or business firms, carries much more 
weight than an individual trying to 
work alone.” 

These remarks are indeed true, as 
all who have followed the more than 
a quarter century history of The Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors know. There are times, of 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


March 18, 1947 








course, when trade associations have 
less to do than at others, but there 
is always the underlying need for 
them. When that need arises there 
isn’t time to organize associations. 
They must be in a position to func- 
tion immediately. 


Watch Credits 


While general business conditions 
are good and there is every indica- 
tion that they will remain that way 
for an indefinite period, the fact re- 
mains that we are no longer operat- 








the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


world. Whether across the sea 
or here at home, baked prod- 
ucts are ‘tops’ in food values, 


“Looks like a lot of people 
got too bearish on prices,” says 
JED CHECKUM, the quality 
policeman who guards the 
high standards of Dobry’s Best 
and Best of the West. “It is 
easy to forget that wheat prod- 
ucts are the world’s best and 
most economical food and 
just naturally get first call 
when there is a relief feeding 
job to be done throughout the 


and particularly when made 


with Dobry quality flours.” 
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ing under the protection of wartime 
economy, when almost anyone who 
had anything to sell could make a 
profit on it. Successful business men 
will do exceedingly well under »res- 
ent conditions, but some will nct be 
able to stand up in the competitive 
struggle. 

Consequently, it is only common 
sense for flour distributors to watch 
their credits more closely than they 
have in the past few years. The fu- 
ture of the baking industry is e-cel- 
lent, but conditions are changinz in 
some communities due to postwar re- 
adjustments. These factors shoul: be 
watched carefully by flour dis rib- 
utors, and credits handled according- 
ly. 

Likewise, jobbers should not pe mit 
their own credit position to become 
over-extended. The more closely ‘hey 
operate all phases of their credits, the 
more sound their business structures 
will be. They will be able to adjust 
themselves to changing conditions, 
but if they permit any part of their 
credit position to become unbalanced 
they are headed for trouble. 


Increased Efficiency 


The relationship between opera- 
tions in the warehouse and selling 
may seem far apart, but actually 
they are closely connected by the cost 
factor. Ultimate prices are deter- 
mined by costs, and prices, especial- 
ly for independent flour jobbers and 
wholesale grocers, will be extreme- 
ly important in future competition. 

For example, we understand that 
many wholesale food distributors are 
installing motorized hand trucks. It 
is believed that such trucks speed up 
the handling of merchandise greatly, 
thereby leading to lower costs of op- 
eration. Such savings are naturally 
reflected in operating costs. 

No matter how efficient a sales 
force may be, it cannot compete with 
other equally efficient organizations if 
the prices asked for its products «re 
out of line due to high warehouse 
operating costs. It will pay all flour 
distributors to examine thoroug ly 
their methods of handling flour and 
other merchandise to see if savings 
can be effected. 


Type of Retailing 


Wholesale grocers and other flour 
distributors selling to the independent 
retail grocery trade naturally «are 
vitally concerned with the changes 
and trends that will take place in te 
latter business during the yezers 
ahead. To a certain extent, such 
changes will influence their own 
methods of operation. Consequent.y, 
it is to their interests to study these 
changes closely. 

From nearly all reports that are 
available, the majority of independent 
retailers plan to turn to self-service 
principles of operation in an effort 
to compete with chain stores. Some, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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WITH ISMERTA! 


It is smart for any distributor to put his 
sales efforts behind a really superior 
flour . . . to build a business based on 
consumer preference. That is the kind 
of volume that can withstand cheap com- 
petition and merchandising tricks. 

Sales efforts applied to flashy schemes 
that created temporary false markets 
are generally wasted. 

There is no waste effort when you 
handle ISMERTA. Every resource of 
this company is devoted to milling 
ISMERTA to the highest standard of 

quality. When you put sales efforts 

behind ISMERTA you can be 
certain that a customer once 
sold will be back for more. 








THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 22 
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Wheat on the Great Trade Route 


F you will look at a globe—so 

much better than a map—you will 
see that Turkey, Greece, Spain and 
Portugal are situated right along that 
agricultural paradise, the fortieth 
parallel of latitude, which was known 
to the ancients as the Great Trade 
Route. 

These four countries agriculturally 
are similar, for they all enjoy the 
most fertile soil in the world, with 
those climatic conditions and the 


right amount of rainfall and sunshine 
that delight the heart of man and 
produce a most bountiful growth of 
varied crops. 

Because of these favorable condi- 
tions, farmers there do not have to 
work very hard to enjoy a comfort- 
able living. These countries do not 
suffer from those adverse conditions 
—drouths, cold winters, early and late 
frosts and low rainfall, which force 
us, on the North American prairies, 


to become what we term highly effi- 
cient in our farming. 

If a prairie farmer were to visit 
the peasant farms in these four coun- 
tries, he would say: “How lazy these 
people are!””. And if a peasant from 
those areas were to visit our prairies, 
he would exclaim: “How crazy these 
people are!” For until our harsh 
prairie conditions were explained, 
such a peasant would be unable to 
understand why we have to be so 
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When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER SALES .. . 
because of VICTOR eye-catching packaging .. . because of VICTOR 
dominating merchandising ... because of VICTOR uniform high quality 
that means repeat business and the enthusiastic recommendation 

of every VICTOR user. 


When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER PROFITS ... 
because there is a complete VICTOR line which makes mixed car 
shipments easy and you have a lower inventory investment, a balanced 


inventory and fast turn-over. 
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eternally busy, and why we have to 
worship so fervently the goddess of 
“efficiency.” 

Economic conditions, however, jn 
these four countries, are beginning to 
change,. for the various governments 
are trying to force their peasants to 
adopt more efficient farming methods, 
Whether the pressure of the state 
will be able to overcome the present 
quiet leisurely life of the peasants 
in that veritable agricultural paradise 
remains to be seen. 


Not Good Wheat Countries 


None of these four countries, ac. 
tually, ought to produce wheat, for 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Major H. G, L. 
Strange, director of research for the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., recently pre- 
sented a series of radio broadcasts 
over Canadian networks dealing with 
the general subject, “Around the 
World with Wheat.” The essential 
text of several of these broadcasts 
has appeared in this journal, and an- 
other is presented herewith. 








their fertile lands, and favorable cli- 
matic conditions, are best suited for 
the growing of high priced products 
that cannot be raised elsewhere—cur- 
rants, raisins, figs, olives, olive oil, 
melons, nuts, almonds, lemons, or- 
anges, mandarins, rare furs and wools, 
tobacco, most excellent cheeses, and 
high quality wines. 

These countries are also richly en- 
dowed with valuable minerals. Most 
of which deposits, however, still re- 
main to be opened up to production 
although fair amounts of exports are 
being made of copper, iron, zinc, lead, 


silver, mercury, manganese, alum- 
inum, sulphur, bitumen, valuable 
earths, marble, cork and_ kaolin. 


These countries, then, have possibili- 
ties for considerable agricultural and 
industrial enlargement. 

Turkey, with a population of 18,- 
000,000, produces an annual average 
of 116,000,000 bus of wheat, and is 
completely self-sufficing. Turkey has 
an influence in this world far in ex- 
cess of that warranted by her popu- 
lation or trade. It is that she is the 
guardian of the Dardanelles. 

Greece, with a population of 7,000, 
000, produces annually 24,000,000 bus 
of wheat. But because that country 
is so mountainous, and the cultivable 
land so limited, Greece is obliged to 
import each year around 18,000,000 
bus. 

Spain, with a population of 26,000,- 
000, produces an annual average of 
138,000,000 bus of wheat, and like 
Turkey is self-sufficing. 

Portugal, with a population of 7,- 
500,000, produces an annual average 
of 17,000,000 bus, and imports around 
2,000,000 bus a year. 

The removal of existing high tariffs 
throughout the world would enable 
these four countries to sell much 
more of their own natural products, 
which would enable them to purchase 
more wheat, so they would no longer 
be under the necessity of growing 
their own. There are, therefore, )0S- 
sibilities for greatly increased sales of 
wheat and flour in these areas, all of 
which would greatly benefit the peo- 
ple in those countries, and incidental- 
ly, of course, benefit, too, our own 
prairie farmers. 


Ancient and Honorable 
While agriculture has ever gone 
along at a quiet pace in these coun 
tries, yet farming there, from the re 


(Continued on page 42) 
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RECORD EARNINGS SET 
BY SUNSHINE BISCUITS 


—<>— 
1946 Net Per Share Is $6.23 Com- 
pared With $2.58 in 1945— 
Sales Up 


New York, N. Y.—Net earnings of 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., in 1946 in- 
creased to a record $6,365,443, the 
equivalent of $6.23 a share, from the 
1945 net of $2,633,022 or $2.58 a share 
on the new capital stock, according 
to the annual report issued by Han- 
ford Main, president. 

Net sales of $76,328,648 exceeded 
those of 1945 by more than $2,300,000. 
‘Despite serious international food 
complications,” Mr. Main points out, 
“our sales for 1946 have only been 
surpassed once in our history and 
that was at the height of the war 
when we were producing millions of 
dollars worth of K-ration biscuits 
for the armed services.” 

Plans have been completed for a 
bakery in Kansas City, the report 
states. Contracts for construction of 
plant facilities in progress at the end 
of 1946, in addition to expenditures 
made, will require an outlay of more 
than $2,500,000: 

Current assets on Dec. 31, 1946, 
are listed in the balance sheet at 
$20,370,363, which included $6,005,133 
of cash and inventories of $11,589,- 
814, while current liabilities stood at 
$6,349,314. Current assets on Dec. 
31, 1945, were $16,673,621 of which 
cash was $5,558,692 and inventories 
$8,206,743, with current liabilities at 
$4,699,544. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1946 SALES REPORTED 
BY CAMPBELL TAGGART 


—<>—. 
Net Sales Listed at $61,194,617.18 in 
Company Report—Net Income 
Reported at $5,128,831.96 


Dallas, Texas.—Net sales of Camp- 
bell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc., and subsidiary companies for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1946, totaled 
$61,194,617.18, according to the re- 
cently issued annual report,of the 
company. Profit from operations dur- 
ing the year was listed at $8,697,- 
289.62, and provision for federal and 
state income taxes was $3,507,488.39, 
according to the report. 

Net income for the year of all com- 
panies was listed at $5,128,831.96. 

The statement to the stockholders 
reported the successful operation of 
the new bakery built during 1946 at 
Gulfport, Miss., as a branch of the 
Colonial Baking Co., Jackson, Miss. 

“Although this task was undertaken 
with full knowledge of existing build- 
ing costs and construction difficulties, 
its justification was based on the lack 
of production capacity of the parent 
company to supply the demand in its 
trade territory,” the statement said. 
“The volume and profit shown by the 
Gulfport unit has already proved the 
wisdom of the decision.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DISTRICT 9, A.O.M. 
TO PLAN CONVENTION 


Walla Walla, Wash.—Plans for the 
annual fall convention of District 9, 
Association of Operative Millers, will 
be made at a meeting of the district 
organization to be held at the Marcus 
Whitman Hotel here March 29. A 
dinner will precede the organization- 
al meeting. 

P. I. Welk, general manager of the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., will welcome the dele- 
gates to the meeting. 
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“A Panorama of the Pacific North- 
west 1947 wheat crop” is the title of 
a report to be presented by Willard 
N. Crawford field secretary of the 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association. Glen Bayne, production 
manager, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
will be the third speaker on the eve- 
ning program. “The Production Man- 
ager — A Bridge Between Manage- 
ment and Production,” is the title of 
his scheduled address. 
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GENERAL BAKING CO. 
SETS SALES RECORD 


—<>— 
Earnings in 1946 Total $3,964,625 as 
Sales Reach $78,989,498—Ma- 
terial Costs Cited 


New York, N. Y.—At-~-the annual 
meeting of the General Baking Co., 
George L. Morrison, president, told 
stockholders that sales for 1946 to- 
taled $78,989,493, the highest in the 
history of the company. 

Earnings: were $3,964,625, equal 
after $8 preferred dividends to $2.092 
per share on common stock. Divi- 
dends paid during the year were $8 
on the preferred stock and 90c per 
share on the common stock, which 
included an extra dividend of 30c. 

Mr. Morrison reported that Homog- 
enized Bond Bread, developed by the 
company, was receiving good accept- 
ance by the food merchant and con- 
sumer as indicated by a material in- 
crease in sales volume since the first 
of the year. 

Mr. Morrison stated that despite 
the rising cost of ingredients, partic- 
ularly flour, it had been possible to 
avoid increasing bread prices until 
last week. An increase of one half 
cent per loaf was made in the whole- 
sale price in most areas in which the 
company operates. Under present 
conditions there is no assurance that 
the present price of bread can be 
maintained, he added. 








¥ ¥ 
15c Dividend Declared 


New York, N. Y.—George L. Morri- 
son, president of General Baking Co., 
announced that the directors of the 
company declared a dividend of 15c 
per share on common stock, payable 
May 1, to holders of record on April 
18. <A regular dividend of $2 per 
share on preferred stock was de- 
clared on Feb. 13, payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record on March 21. 
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UNIONS SUE PHILADELPHIA 
BAKERIES FOR $2,000,000 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Suits filed in 
United States District Court here 
seek overtime pay and liquidated 
damages of $1,000,000 each from the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and 
the United Biscuit Co. of America. 

Plaintiffs in the suits are 252 em- 
ployees in A. & P. bakeries here and 
389 employees of United Biscuit bak- 
eries, parent company of Keebler- 
Weyl, of this city. The employees 
are members of 25 locals of four 
American Federation of Labor unions, 
including bakery and confectionery 
workers, machinists, teamsters and 
firemen and oilers. 

The overtime pay is claimed under 
provisions of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 and is for extra 
time worked but not paid for since 
Oct. 4, 1938, according to the suits. 

Papers in the suits disclose that the 
plaintiffs have agreed to rebate 25% 
of any award they may receive to 
the various unions as fees for counsel. 
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AT N. D. DURUM SHOW—Pictured at the ninth annual North Dakota 
Durum Show at Langdon are, left to right, Dick Forkner, assistant editor 
of the Cavalier County Republican, treasurer of the show; R. H. 
Schroeder, Cavalier County extension agent, show manager; C. L. Norris, 
vice president of the National Association of Macaroni Manufacturers 
and vice president of the Creamette Co., who presented the association, 
award; Tom Ridley, sweepstakes award winner, and Maurice Ryan, vice 
president of the Quality Macaroni Co. 


North Dakota Durum Show Winner 
Follows in Brother’s Footsteps 


Langdon, N. D.—Tom Ridley, Lang- 
don, followed family tradition when 
he won the grand sweepstakes award 
at the annual North Dakota Durum 
Show recently. His older brother has 
placed three times in the Interna- 
tional Show at Chicago and won 
other durum awards. 

Mr. Ridley’s entry represented the 
Stewart variety of durum in the cer- 
tified class. He was presented the 
National Association of Macaroni 
Manufacturers award by C. L. Nor- 
ris, vice president. of the association 
and vice president of the Creamette 
Co., Minneapolis. 

In an address at the show, Mr. 
Norris expressed the appreciation of 
the association for the work done by 
the North Dakota Department of 
Cereal Technology to educate farm- 
ers in the growing of better varieties 
of durum wheat. 

Through the educational program 
carried out by agricultural colleges 


and assisted by county agents the 
state is doing a splendid job to edu- 
cate youth in recognizing the advis- 
ability of growing top grades of 
durum, Mr. Norris said. 

The show, now in its ninth year, 
included besides the exhibits a va- 
riety of entertainment, instructive 
talks and special cooking programs 
for the women. 

Judges for the event included Ir- 
win Hagen, deputy commissioner of 
the state seed department; Lars Jen- 
sen, Fargo, extension agronomist for 
North Dakota, and Henry Putnam, 
Minneapolis, executive secretary of 
the Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association. 

Those active in making arrange- 
ments for the show included Victor 
Sturlaugson, president of the board 
of directors; P. J. Antony, secretary, 
and R. H. Schroeder, Cavalier County 
extension agent, who managed the 
show for the fifth year. 





NATIONAL TEA EARNINGS, 
SALES REACH NEW HIGHS 


Net earnings and sales of National 
Tea Co. rose to new all-time highs 
in 1946, Robert V. Rasmussen, presi- 
dent, reported to stockholders in the 
annual report of the company re- 
cently. 

Net income amounted to $2,931,- 
473, equal after preferred stock divi- 
dends to $4.51 a common share. It 
compared with $913,058, or $1.33 a 
common share, in 1945. The previ- 
ous high point in net income was 
attained in 1929, when $2,731,267 was 
earned. 


NEW YORK BAKERS’ GROUP 
NAMES COMMITTEE HEADS 


New York, N. Y.—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., has announced the following 
committee chairmen for 1947: 

William P. Duff, of Baker Per- 
kins, Inc., house; Joseph A. Lee, 
vice president, Standard Brands, 
Inc., golf; Charles P. Oliver, enter- 
tainment; Ralph D. Ward, preesident 
of Drake Bakeries, Inc., audit and 
finance; Albert E. Tolley, executive 
vice president, Ward Baking Co., 
speakers; Charles A. Barnes, Bakers’ 
Helper, library, and Charles A. Mc- 
Bride, New York manager of the 
J. H. Day Co., nominating. 
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Excellent Crop 
Producing Season 
Seen by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—Virtually all 
signs point to an excellent 1947 crop 
producing season, the United States 
Department of Agriculture reported 
March 11 in a pre-planting season 
report. Although the crop season is 
getting a later start than during the 
last two years, the department said 
that prospects are brightened by gen- 
erally satisfactory soil moisture con- 
ditions, good development of the 
winter wheat crop and by the pro- 
gress made last fall in preparing for 
this year’s crops. 

The department said that cold 
weather in February had the favor- 
able effect of slowing the growth of 
fall-sown grains. The only states re- 
porting to be unduly short of soil 
moisture are Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. 
Winter wheat, which last fall 
looked as if it would be the largest 
crop of record, is reported to have 
wintered well in most areas. It is 
now greening up in the southern 
Great Plains area. 

The department said farmers did 
little field work in northern areas 
east of the Rocky Mountains during 
February in contrast to a year ago, 
but, at the same time, it was pointed 
out that producers are ready for 
spting because of an unusual amount 
of field work accomplished during the 
long, favorable fall season. 

In the South, good progress was 
made in February as below normal 
rainfall permitted preparation of 


fields and the planting of corn and 
spring grains. 

Egg production in February was 
4% less than a year ago in that 
month, but only because the number 
of layers was 6% smaller. 

Milk production was at the highest 
February level in history, despite few- 
er producing cows on farms than a 
year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DOYLE & CASSELMAN FEED 
BROKERAGE FIRM FORMED 


Chicago, Ill—W. E. Casselman has 
joined R. M. Doyle to conduct a gen- 
eral feed brokerage business under 
the name of Doyle & Casselman Co. 
They will have offices at 4006 Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Building. 

Mr. Doyle has been in the feed bro- 
kerage business in Chicago for the 
past four years, operating as R. M. 
Doyle & Co. Prior to that he had 
been with the Glidden Co. 

Mr. Casselman was manager of the 
feed department for Balfour, Guthrie 
& Co., Chicago, and had also been 
with Wilbur-Ellis Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


L. E. LUTH NAMED HEAD 
OF DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


Minneapolis, Minn. — L. E. Luth, 
National Battery Co., St. Paul, was 
elected president of the Ninth Dis- 
trict Chapter Association of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Practi- 
tioners at its meeting, March 11. 

Other newly elected officers include 
Frank V. Caesar, Traffic Consultant, 
Minneapolis, first vice president; A. 
G. Grimm, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, secretary, and Wesley C. 
Newman, Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, treasurer. 

State vice presidents are V. P. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed op 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Mar. 8 Mar. 15 
— 1916-47, 1947 1947 
MS SI IE cna. 9 5 kaa soos td's pa Wid a Ka eee 39 2914 32% 34 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................. 41% 2656 34 33%, 
EY, CE So oe oo 5 6-9 0 abo 30 oS nots bee 12% 5% 6 5% 
Continental Baking Co. ..................... 22 125% 175% 17y, 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............ 109% 101 ees 104%, 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 15% 58% vee 683, 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd............ 210%, 185%, 191 1881, 
Cream of Wheat ................ccsceeeceees 35% 28 28% 28% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc................. 16 8% 143g 14% 
GOMES FE Fo es coke beciccscnscncsects 14% 10% 12% 11%, 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ................. 200 168 172 172, 
NE SE Ey 6 abo. 4 6 00:5 0 V0 60's trees oses 56% 391% 41% 4054 
ae a eerie ie 43, 42 48, 47 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ................ 13544 126 128% 126%, 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. .............. 123 114 117% 117% 
a SR. OE SP rer ee 135 93 106 101 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd................ 147 131 136% 138 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York......... 415% 384% Gane 40 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 181 140 176 172 
SE TIN SPREE CA Edo 0-5 C8 6:0 06 6400-5000 510,80 V7 54 56% 55 
Merck & ©0., $3.50 Pld. ......... ccc cece cece 110% 98 103 101% 
I SR I o's og aoa cbs 6 oe tess de vis ecsiy 1% 25% 313% 30" 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd................. 205% 1 re 185 
IIIT, 65a boos 6s ofa Fe ta 5 Se screw eh ec oicie es 0 2934 30% 30 
Es setln ei 62's BAN o 8.6.8 % AURL6 0 nea 4:0 408 22 12% ose 1344 
EE I BS bin o5-0 i owes 86.008 bees Ooee 37 29% 3444 331, 
Puspary Mus, Bne., PIG, 0.2.0.0. scenes 110 102% 106% 107¥, 
Wit TRMRIEEOS CGR 2. ccc cc ccs ececccecs 3854 30 33% 33 
I a boas 6} e:ok:4'6 Sb.e om sie beareeks 114 901, 93% 921 
I SIN 35 ps o'r bo be oes otis ones 180 158 1 166 
I I Rk 9: 0:6 6 6.0:4in-8, v9 :ds0 6 00 9.0 0:8-8-¥o" 112% 100% 105 104%, 
Standard Brands, Inc. .................00085 55 3336 33% 3334 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............. 101% 98% 1 993, 
lS. Sac eerraciier i 63 41 42% 41 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ................... 109% 102 104% 102 
CD. UME, BI nee ii eieine cece eeceesee 561%, 40 41 40%, 
United Biscuit of America ................. 57% 33144 39 38 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................ 9% 4% 6% 6%, 
SE CE WE bo Ce Kc be G ads v0-060.6 0s eerenses 19% 11% 164% 15%, 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd................. 107% 100 106% 105 


Bid Asked 
Langendorf ‘United Bak., “A” 32 33% 
*Chicago stock market. 


Bid Asked 
Langendorf United Bak., “B” 25 27 





Brown, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn; Neal E. Williams, Com- 
merce Counsel, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Fargo, N. D., for North Da- 
kota; J. G. Ihnet, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Watertown, S. D., for South 
Dakota, and J. F. McGrath, Gateway 
City Transfer Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
for Wisconsin. 


The executive committee includes 
G. A. Heinze, DeSoto Creamery, 
Minneapolis; E. F. Rice, Soo Line 
Railway, Minneapolis; Edward H. 


Berg, St. Paul Association of Com- 
merce; James W. Peeke, Northrup 
King & Co., Minneapolis, and Akeley 
L. Stevens, Northern States Power, 
Minneapolis. 



































Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 

variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling | 

under constant laboratory control. 
It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 

batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
“Mills at: Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Flours priced below the market oftentimes 
cost too much. Too cheap flours must be 
made from less desirable wheats and great 
“bargains” often lose good will of consum- 
ers disappointed in quality. The wise dis- 
tributor remembers those things these days. 
There is solid, sound worth in every sack 
of POLAR BEAR. 
















FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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e 
Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) ea Sey, eanentnn 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, Iowa Six States « 
The BARNETT & RECORD CO. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &: 10": 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
"J BUSINESS 
BUILDERS 
Firmly Based on Quality 
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Silk Floss - Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY. MILL—MARION, OHIO 
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CONVENTION COMMITTEE MEETING—The commit- 
tee planning for the 1947 convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers, to be held in Minneapolis, Minn., 
June 2-6, held its first meeting in Minneapolis Feb. 21. 
A dinner, at which wives of the members were invited, 
was held in connection with the meeting at which time 
a general outline was presented of the plans being made. 
The pictures were taken during the dinner meeting. The 
upper left picture shows Frank Schneider, Twin City 
Machine Co., general chairman of the committee, and 
Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Kuphal, General Mills, Inc. 
Kuphal is co-chairman of the women’s activities com- 


mittee. 


Mrs. 





Mrs. R. R. Brotherton, wife of the A.O.M. presi- 
dent, is shown in the upper right picture with Donald 
S. Eber, executive secretary of the association. 
Brotherton is co-chairman, with Mrs. Kuphal of the 
women’s activities committee. 
shows Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Whiteman seated at the din- 
ner table. W. W. Tholstrup, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman of the program, is shown in the 
lower right picture with Mrs. Tholstrup and Walter 


Tarling, formerly general superintendent for the King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 


Mrs. 


The lower left picture 





Morris Jones Re-elected Head 


by Indiana Bakers Association — 


- the following officers: William Hol- 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Morris Jones, 
manager of the Dietzen Bakery, Rich- 
mond, was re-elected president of the 
Indiana Bakers Association at the 
forty-third annual convention of the 
association held here March 4-5 at the 
Hotel Lincoln. 

Others re-elected included Loran 
Critchlow, Terre Haute, vice presi- 
dent; Oscar C. Haase, Indianapolis, 
treasurer, and Charles P. Ehlers, In- 
dianapolis, secretary-manager. 

President Morris Jones in his open- 
ing address said that all bakers came 
“to learn something new, hear some- 
thing new and discuss their problems 
which was part of the convention,” 
and pleaded with the delegates to co- 
operate with the many new methods 
and problems facing the baking in- 
dustry at this time. 


Warns of Competition 


Secretary Ehlers in his annual re- 
port reviewed the year’s work. While 
the question of price at this -particu- 
lar time “is not satisfactory,” he 
urged bakers to go along, co-operate 
and “weather the storm.” He warned 
of competition by the housewife since 
the easing of sugar allotments. 

“Standing in line is a thing of the 
past,” he said, “and now a new pat- 
tern of merchandising must be 
adopted.” 

Harold E. Snyder, Bakers’ Helper, 
Chicago, in his address pointed out 
that before the public relations pro- 
gram of the industry is put into ef- 
fect, it might be well to find out what 


the public wants in the way of bakery 
products. 

“Let us hold on to what we learned 
during the war, dignify the industry, 
give the public light, and they will 
find their way,” he said. 

At the afternoon session of March 
4, a motion picture entitled “Sales 
Ways” was shown, under the direc- 
tion of C. J. Seybolt, Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

Robert Wise, Dietzen’s Bakery, An- 
derson, addressed the convention on 
‘What Price Security.” 

“Let’s start at home in the grass 
roots and take a definite interest in 
home rule and the management of 
government costs,” he said. 

He advocated letting legislators 
know that “costs must be cut and 
taxes reduced to an economical basis.” 

A showing of the film, “Red Wag- 
on,” which depicted the life of G. F. 
Swift, founder of Swift & Co., pre- 
sented the story of the life of one 





AUGUST MEETING PLANNED 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indiana 
Bakers Association will hold its sum- 
mer meeting Aug. 18-20 at the Spink 
Arms Hotel, Lake Wawasee, Ind., ac- 
cording to an announcement made at 
the recent convention of the group 
here. Reservations can be made with 
the Spink Arms Hotel, Indianapolis. 





of America’s foremost business pio- 
neers. 
Allied Trades Elect 


At a luncheon meeting on March 4 
the allied trades organization elected 


lenbeck, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., president; Norman Miner, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Fort Wayne, 
vice president; George Arnold, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Indianapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mrs. Gertrude Austin, American In- 
stitute of Baking, explained in her 
talk to the convention “What Con- 
sumer Education Means to the Bak- 
er.” She pointed out the necessity of 
educating the coming generation to 
the need for more bakery products 
in the daily diet and the conveying 
of more information to the student as 
to the quality of baked goods and 
their uses in the home. 

The morning session on March 5 
was omitted to give the visiting dele- 
gates an opportunity to visit the gen- 
eral assembly now in session here. 


Discusses Flour Outlook 


William H. Bowman, vice president, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, dis- 
cussed “The Outlook for Flour” at the 
afternoon session March 5. 

“The scarcity of wheat and in- 
creased costs of other ingredients 
used in the baking industry will even- 
tually force bakers to increase 
prices,” he predicted. He warned that 
there would be no relief from the 
wheat scarcity until harvesting of 
the Kansas wheat crop in July. 

C. P. Binner, Chicago, president of 
the American Bakers Association, out- 
lined the three-year promotion pro- 
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gram in which the baking industry 
plans to spend $1,500,000. 

More than 200 bakers and allied 
tradesmen attended the two-day ses. 
sion, the largest attendance in years. 

Wholesalers and retailers held sep. 
arate open forum meetings conducted 
by Loran Critchlow, Noble Barnet 
and Alex Taggart, Jr., for the whole. 
salers, and Less Popp, Harold West 
and Robert Wise, for the retailers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EDUCATION A TOPIC 
FOR JOINT MEETING 


Districts 1 and 2 of Operative Millers 
Association to Meet in Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, April 11-12 








Manhattan, Kan.—Some definite 
ideas concerning educational pro- 
grams related to the production side 
of the milling industry should be 
brought out at the joint meeting of 
Districts 1 and 2 of the Association 
of Operative Millers, to be held here 
April 11 and 12. Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, has arranged a program which 
includes a symposium on education 
for operative millers. 

The milling industry department 
will be host to the members of the 
two district organizations which have 
been meeting at the college each 
spring for many years. 

The symposium on educational pro- 
grams for millers will feature these 
speakers: 

Willis N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. Mr. 
Kelly is chairman of the board of re- 
gents of Kansas, the administrative 
agency for the state’s colleges and 
university. His topic will be ‘“Educa- 
tion as Related to the Needs of the 
Milling Industry.” 

Charles R. Veeck, superintendent, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. Mr. Veeck is a member of the 
technical advisory committee of the 
Millers National Federation and 
chairman of the subcommitee on edu- 
cation. His topic will be ‘The Sup- 
plementary Education of Operative 
Millers.” 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the de- 
partment of agriculture, University 
of Minnesota. His topic will be “Ed- 
ucation and Research for the Milling 
Industry.” Dr. Bailey is an interna- 
tionally-recognized educator and all 
of his professional life has been spent 
in the fields of cereal chemistry and 
milling technology. 

In addition to the symposium on vo- 
cational education and research, Dr. 
Shellenberger has tentatively ar- 
ranged for the following addresses: 

“Basic Design of Journal Bearings,” 
by C. E. Pearce, head of the depart- 
ment of machine design, school of en- 
gineering, Kansas State College. 

“Insect Control with Special Ref- 
erence to the Use of Residual Sprays,” 
by Dr. R. T. Cotton, entomologist, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 


Quarantine, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Dr. J. H. Shollenberger, head of 
the commodity development division, 
Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Peoria, Ill., will describe ‘Re- 
searches at the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory of Interest to 
the Milling Industry.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETIRED MILLER DIES 

Atchison, Kansas.—Jess Hosier, 68, 
a retired miller who was employed at 
the Atchison plant of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., for 24 years, died of a heart at- 
tack Feb. 22. 
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COCVOOC 


— SINCE 1877 — 


White 


NOBUDDY 
FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


It takes flour 

of top quality 
plus a sound 
merchandising 
program to 

build permanent 
family flour 
business. You get 
both of these with 
SNOBUDDY ... 
a good flour to 
rely on in these 


troubled times 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING (CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


Cultulhloatiua 
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Surprise Program 
Highlights Meeting 
of Production Club 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Interest was at a 
high point all evening March 5, when 
the Greater Pittsburgh Production 
Men’s Club gave a surprise program 
at McCann’s Dining Rooms. The pro- 
gram was under the leadership of J. 
Nicholas, Doughnut Corp. of America, 
program chairman. 

The tables were designated as 
either Bread, Pies, Cakes, Coffee 
Cakes and Rolls and Buns. Mem- 
bers at each table discussed the topic 
on their table card, and after the 
dinner. was over the evening session 
became a question-and-answer period. 
The captain at each table presented 
the answers the members. had arrived 
at, and the audience asked the cap- 
tain and table members the why and 
wherefore of their decisions. 

Table captains included Samuel 
Borke, Standard Brands, Inc., Coffee 
Cake Table; Louis Laufler, Byrnes & 
Keifer, Cake Table; Albert Webber, 
Liberty Baking Co., Pie Table; R. F. 
Dunkelberger, Pittsburgh Board of 
Education, South High Vocational 
Baking School, Bread and Rolls Table. 

Edward R. Bour, Liberty Baking 
Co., president of the club, presided 
and read greetings to the member- 
ship from Gus Braun, recently re- 
tired from the Keystone Bakery, Inc., 
and now vacationing at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

The club will hold its “Fun Frolic” 
at the Shannopin Country Club, May 
21. Karl Keeney, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, will speak at the 
meeting, April 2. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. E. STALEY CO. MAKES 
RECORD PROFITS IN 1946 


Decatur, Ill—The A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, attained record 
sales, profits before taxes and net in- 
come in 1946, the company stated 
in its annual report. 

Sales were $99,762,966, an increase 
of 27.7% over the preceding year. 
Net income was $7,660,559, equal to 
$8.79 a common share after preferred 
dividend requirements, compared with 
$2,334,819 or $2.48 a share in 1945. 

Most of the earnings of the com- 
pany were retained to be re-invested 
in new plants and equipment, esti- 
mated to cost $15,000,000 to $18,- 
000,000 over a period of three years. 
The program will include construc- 
tion of facilities for production of 
enzyme-converted corn syrup and 
modernization of the corn refining 
plant to increase capacity 50%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA CHANGES RULES ON 
APPLICATIONS FOR SUGAR 


Washington, D. C.—Applications for 
sugar allotments by industrial users 
must be made between the tenth day 
of the month before the allotment 
period begins and five days after the 
beginning of the allotment period in 
order to obtain the full allotment, the 
Office of Price Administration has 
announced. 

The action, effective March 10, was 
taken to achieve the convenience of 
a set date upon which applications 
may be filed, in place of previous reg- 
ulations that such applications may 
be filed 20 days before the allotment 
period begins. 

This action makes uniform the pro- 
visions relating to the earliest time 
for filing applications by all indus+ 
trial users, OPA said. . 

















SUNN Y 
KANSAS 





With wheat shortages again a factor 
in the flour market, the wise dis- 
tributor will be doubly careful of 
his Flour quality. Laboratory tests 
and baking performance quickly 
prove that SUNNY KANSAS 
comes from wheat of preferred bak- 
ing characteristics. Only quality can 


build repeat business. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DociNG'sucrion ‘or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Yeek n —" esate 
ew Yor as! e eo 
ag > ee Chicago Enid Galveston 
- Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. ©. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 

















--- not how good, but HOW beter 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress ... is that of “‘unsatisfaction’’. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of ‘‘How better” has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 


Y) 
CARGILL 


4 
SPECIALISTS IN Gran 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 





ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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Export Allocations 
for May Fall Below 
April Quotas 


Washington, D. C.—May export al- 
locations of grains and flour, planned 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, probably will include 
considerably less wheat, slightly more 
flour and a sizable increase in corn 
over the April quotas. 

Tentative figures revealed last 
week for the May program, in long 
tons, were: wheat 172,000, flour 437,- 
000 in wheat equivalent, corn 555,000, 
oats 22,000, barley 8,000 and grain 
sorghums 18,000. The April alloca- 
tions were: wheat 502,000, flour 430,- 
000, corn 490,000, oats none, barley 
24,000 and grain sorghums 54,000. 

Individual country quotas for May 
have not yet been announced, except 
that the Netherlands will get 54,000 
long tons of the corn, India 54,000 
and the United Kingdom 27,000. 

The USDA March 12 estimated 
that 1,318,000 long tons (50,588,000 
bus) of United States grain and grain 
products were exported in February. 
The February exports raised the total 
for the eight months, July through 
February, to 7,699,000 long tons (299,- 
417,000 bus). About two thirds of 
the eight months’ total were exported 
by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, and the remainder 
through commercial trade channels. 

The February exports of U. S. grain 
and grain products included (in terms 
of whole grain equivalent) 487,000 
tons of wheat, 425,000 tons of flour 
and 408,000 tons of corn and other 
grains. Principal recipients were the 
occupied zones in Europe and Asia, 
about 336,000 long tons, and UNRRA 
countries, 332,000 long tons. Cash 
paying governments received the re- 
mainder. 

The February total of 1,318,000 
tons of U. S. grain and grain prod- 
ucts compares with a revised esti- 
mate of 1,315,000 long tons in Janu- 
ary. The daily average of exports 
in February set a new high record 
for the current marketing year. 

In addition to exports of U. S. 
grain and grain products, an esti- 
mated 25,000 long tons (in wheat 
equivalent) of Canadian flour were 
exported from the U. S. in February. 
Total of Canadian flour for the eight 
months, July-February, was 149,000 
long tons (5,562,000 bus in wheat 
equivalent). 

The eight months’ combined total 
exports of U. S. grain and grain prod- 
ucts, plus Canadian flour milled in U. 
S. mills, was 7,848,000 long tons, the 
equivalent of 304,979,000 bus of grain. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


International 
Milling Presents 
“Rita Martin’’ 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Minneapolis 
personnel of the International Mill- 
ing Co. recently met “Rita Martin” 
face to face. The composite portrait, 
representative of the home service 
director for Robin Hood flour, now 
hangs just outside the office of 
Charles Ritz, company president. 

Originally prepared for the Cana- 
dian sales department by artist Rex 
Wood, the painting may soon be used 
in promotional programs of United 
States sales divisions. 

In answering correspondence to the 
Home Service Bureau; test kitchen 
and products contro] technicians of 
the company sign “for Rita Martin.” 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 

























“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








DAVIS -NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








— 





——— 
WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation| 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


sd 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND 








RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Export Demurrage 
Protests Fail to 
Prevent ICC Order 


Washington, D. C.—Despite a del- 
uge of protests from a great many 
millers, principally in the Southwest, 

st the issuance of the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion increasing demurrage charges on 
export, coastal and intercoastal flour 
traffic, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation refused industry pleas and 
the ICC order went into effect March 
15 as scheduled. 

Representatives of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Association and the Mill- 
ers National Federation conferred 
with Col. Monroe Johnson, director of 
the ODT, but found Col. Johnson not 
disposed to amend the order. 

The new export demurrage rates 
are $2.20, $5.50, $11 and $16.50 per 
car for the first, second, third and 
fourth days, respectively, following 
the expiration of the free time al- 
lowed, and $16.50 for each subsequent 


day. 



















Mills Have No Control 
Millers had contended that the 
demurrage charge is made against 
the fiour shipper, while he actually 
has no control over the movement 
once it leaves his plant. 
The ODT turndown left millers in 
” what was considered the awkward 
| position of assuming financial burden 
of possible losses through transporta- 
tion tieups, while giving them no au- 
thority to prevent such tieups. 
There was some talk of making 
foreign buyers responsible for de- 





aS murrage after the March 15 deadline, 

le but apparently shippers will continue 
to pay any charges that accrue. 

Meanwhile, mill representatives 


and Conway export committee offi- 
cials reported some progress on the 
government plan to ship flour 
through secondary ports while clear- 
ing major port areas of flour, pile- 
ups due to delays in ocean shipping. 

Hampton Roads, Va., with army 


R facilities at Norfolk and other spots 
in the area available for flour stor- 
IY age as well as loading, may become 


one of the principal flour loading 
ports in the East pending clearance 
ters of New York area export flour sur- 
lers pluses. 

Conway officials have apparently 
convinced ODT that this reshuffling 
is the best solution, and there is now 


— n0 movement to ban all flour ship- 

MD. ments until crowded ports are 

—" cleared, as originally sponsored by 
ODT. 

——a Officials indicated that, with luck 

LL on ship spotting and internal trans- 


portation, the flour crisis could be 
weathered without production set- 
backs that would seriously cut down 
total exports. Mill representatives 
had indicated that any over-all ship- 
ping ban would mean shutting down 
on export grinding until shipments 
Were again permitted. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYS FEED MILL 
Fairchild, Wis. — The Fairchild 
armers Union Co-operative, recent- 

ly organized here, has purchased the 

Sylvester Feed Mill from John Syl- 

Vester. Arthur Baures has_ been 

elected president of the group, with 

an Gerth as vice president and 

Louis Primus as secretary-treasurer. 

The new co-op has a capital stock 

of $40,000 and will deal in feed, seed 

ae fertilizer and the processing of 
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Sales records show that flour distributors handling 
SILVER MIST have made good progress in ex- 
panding their markets in the past few years. That’s 
why we can recommend SILVER MIST to new 
customers with full confidence that they will be 
pleased with the business pulling power of this 
quality brand. 
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SHELLABARGER MILLS « SALINA, KANSAS 


Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nastvitte, Tenn. 
Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, CoL.umsus, On10 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. G. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


DULUTH 











IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a e 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


Chickasha Milling Co. HARDESTY MILLING CO 
Sart? CHSGEEASA Catpae ity Mi ) 
Manufacturers of High-Grade Quality Millers for 

Hard Wheat Flour Over Half a Century 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 


Member Millers’ National Federation Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

















For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
. BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasLe Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


» General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


























MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








<4 * A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
D iamond Dp” ent. ‘Milled under Laboratory Con- 
heat. 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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esterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Mormon Miller 


“The more the travel, the better- 
the road— 
The more grain ahead, the lighter 
the load.” 
¥ ¥ 


HESE words of the Mormon Pio- 

neer grain planter and miller, 
Brigham Young, are being recalled as 
Utah observes its Centennial and 
pays tribute to the man who founded 
the flour industry 100 years ago. 

Brigham Young’s hard-headed real- 
ism, coupled with practicality, was 
revealed in the vanguard of Mormons 
who planted crops along the way 
from Winter Quarters, Neb., to Utah 
to be harvested by the Mormons who 
followed. 

Young left early in the year, as it 
was necessary for a pioneer company 
to be on the way as early as possible 
to insure crops ahead. He put three 
men in each wagon and gave them 
% bu of seed corn, 1% bus of oats, 
1 bu of potatoes and grain and garden 
seed. Twenty plows and 10 sets of 
drag teeth were taken on the expedi- 
tion. 

The Mormons, led by Young, ar- 
rived in Salt Lake Valley, July 24, 
1847, and grain planting was imme- 
diately begun. Lands were irrigated, 
crops harvested and milling started 
that fall. 

Before they started out on their 
pilgrimage, Young cautioned the 
grain planters and the Mormons to 
adjust ‘all honorable debts and pay all 
honest claims, “lest the wicked just- 
ly hold the Mormons in derision, by 
which the future influence of the 
Mormons will be abated, and thus 
honest souls may suffer loss. 

“Ever remember the blessed prov- 
erb,” he concluded. “Do as you 
would be done unto, though others do 
not so unto you; and if all men would 
practice this, Jesus would never want 
friends nor the Mormon millers pros- 
perity.”’ 


Water Supply 


MERICA has always been the 

land of pure water in ample sup- 
ply, as compared with the older con- 
tinents. Our civil engineers success- 
fully bring water even to desert 
towns in the West. Around some of 
the older cities in other parts of the 
country, however, the water supply 
is limited, and it will have to be con- 
served as the soil dries out. 

Some modern industries require 
enormous amounts of water. Alcohol 
and synthetic-rubber plants take it 
by the millions of gallons. Unusually 
pure water is needed to make car- 
bonated drinks and beer. 





Instead of paints, 


He turns the sod 


With rhythmic grace 


He views at last 





Farm Artist 


The Farmer works with seed and earth 
To bring his dreams to fruitful birth. 


Which breaks beneath plow-shares that shine— 
The mellow furrows all align. 


In time the tiny seeds unfold, 
Then milk-plump wheat turns into gold. 


The picture he had long designed, 
Grown from the dream he had in mind. 


—Kathrya Kendall. 








Even in manufacturing candy, im- 
pure water can leave the product 
sticky or rusty. In canning peas, the 
wrong water makes them hard and 
less tasty. Along the sea-coast, salt 
water sometimes seeps into the soil 
if the level of the fresh water drops 
too low from over-use. 

The science devoted to the study of 
water is called hydrology. It will as- 
sume increasing importance as the 
nation realizes the problems of pro- 
viding the huge supplies of pure wa- 
ter that new industries demand. — 
Through the Meshes. 


Land of Plenty 


HE postwar Czechoslovak cities 

are one place where Marie An- 
toinette’s “let them eat cake” sug- 
gestion might work. 

Prague and the Slovak capital of 
Bratislava are full of pastry shops, 
coffee shops and tafes selling, with- 
out rationing, astonishing quantities 
of cake. Window displays and coun- 
ters are packed with the kind of 
heavily frosted layer cakes, cup cakes 
and what not that are popular with 
the Czechs perhaps more than with 
the Slovaks. 

Official statistics or no official sta- 
tistics, there obviously is a great 
abundance of sugar to permit such a 
luxury, and somewhere a fully ad- 
equate supply of cake and pastry 
flour. 

Coffee also is not rationed and has 
improved a great deal. The beer is 
much better than it used to be and 
seems available in any quantity. 

The sweet shops show sizeable 
displays of candies, and in Bratislava 
chocolates and all other sweets seem 


to be on sale without ration tickets. 
If there .is a sweets ration there, no 
one takes any notice of it. Sweets 
are rationed in Prague, and it is just 
as well to have a friend in a candy 
shop if one wants candy. 

In Prague, steak, poultry and about 
everything else the normal person 
could want except butter and eggs is 
available in sufficient quantity. The 
restaurants offer a good variety. And 
Prague is much inferior to Bratis- 
lava, where ration tickets are not 
used at all in restaurants and thick 
steaks, roast goose, duck, chicken, 
pork or what have you is common- 
place, along with any kind of vege- 
tables, cream sauces and so on. 
Cheese is abundant and unrationed 
everywhere. 

Some of the standard United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration supplies obtained from 
army surplus make a pretty poor 
showing under such circumstances, 
and in Bratislava they sometimes are 
the object of good-natured humor. 

However, the people here are fully 
aware of the value to Czechoslo- 
vakia’s recovery of the more than 
$230,000,000 worth of UNRRA goods 
already delivered out of a total pro- 
gram of $264,000,000. 

Certain quantities of some UNRRA 
goods have been husbanded and will 
be employed later in the spring. 
Various United States relief agencies 
also continue to contribute to Czecho- 
slovakia. This aid is particularly 
valuable for children and the sick.— 
The New York Times. 


Ancient Romans ate their bread to 


the smell of perfume. Slaves stood 
by at their colorful banquets and 


sprayed the air with different scents, 
varying with the delicacy of the food 
being served. The cushions on which 
the guests reclined were changed 
with each course to match the color 
of the tidbit they were going to eat, 


Grapefruit Queen 


HE grapefruit was practically a 

stranger to the English at the 
turn of the century. It was a Mrs, 
John Lane who was responsible for 
its later popularity. Mrs. Lane liked 
grapefruit, and she wangled her 
green grocer into stocking it. But she 
was about the only person who 
bought it from him regularly. 

“They’re forever asking me how to 
eat ’em,” said the tradesman, “and 
how should I know! But if I could 
tell ’em how, why the trade would be 
grateful; anyhow, I’d be.” 

So Mrs. Lane sat down and wrote 
a booklet called “The Forbidden-Fruit 
or Shaddock; or Grapefruit, How to 
Serve and Eat It.” A noble woman, 
whose efforts, as history shows, bore 
fruit.—Gourmet. 


Blour News 


HE latest idea is the use of a flour 

derived from ffish. The idea 
emanates from South Africa where 
it is being used in the production of 
biscuits for school children. It is now 
being tested by the Herring Industry 
Board, and is claimed to be a rich 
source of protein and calcium.—The 
Baker and Confectioner. 


Water Crackers 


HE original cracker cutting ma- 

chine, which was installed by 
Bent & Co., Milton, Mass., between 
1838 and 1840, is now on display in 
the lobby of the general office of the 
National Biscuit Co. in New York 
City. The machine was_ used for 
making pilot bread, oyster crackers, 
milk biscuit and other varieties. 

Josiah Bent established Bent & Co. 
in 1801, when he began making his 
famous water crackers. The original 
product was of unleavened dough 
made with flour and water; but Mr. 
Bent rolled his dough many more 
times than his predecessors, getting 
the fine grain characteristic of the 
cracker that still bears his name. 

Bent & Co. was later purchased by 
the New York Biscuit Co. and be- 
came part of the National Biscuit 
Co. when the companies were con- 
solidated in 1898. 
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BREAD TO BURN BUMPS 


N calling our attention to current newspaper 

advertising of the Continental Baking Co. un- 
dertaking to promote the increased sale of one of 
its products as a means of “burning off excess 
fat,’ a correspondent suggests that the claims 
made in the advertisement quite possibly merit 
the attention of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Not being either a lawyer or the son of a law- 
yer, we would not know about that. It does ap- 
pear to us, however, that the headlined claims in 
the advertisement go somewhat further in ex- 
tolling the merits of any kind of bread as a “bump 
reducing food” than the best efforts of the whole 
wheat and peanut boys who now and then bob 
up with appeals to fat people merely to send a 
dime for a trial package and watch the fat dis- 
appear like snow in the sun. The headlined 
claims of the Continental’s new fat burning bread 
begin with these eye catching startlers: ‘Melt 
Fat Off by the Pound; ‘Burn Off’ Excess Fat on 
this Proved Medical Principle; No Starving! No 
Drugs! No Violent Exercise! Start the Wonder 
Wheat Bread Reducing Plan Today and Watch 
Fat ‘Melt’ Away... .” 

Follows an extended explanation, much of it 
in phraseology considerably timeworn through 
long use by the “whole wheat” and “nature’s own 
food” boys, but rather franker and more persua- 
sively presented with a drawing of a startling 
naked female figure with nothing between her 
and the wide world but a pair of high heeled 
slippers, showing that all of her “three bumps” 
have been “burned off” without the use of “rack- 
ing salts or drugs,” without “pulling herself to 
pieces with violent exercising” or “even fainting 
on a lettuce leaf.” And all the ‘“overplump” 
ladies have to do to lose their “rolls of fat” is 
to ask their grocer and start burning them off 
today. There is no delay. Just get the book, 
buy the loaf and wait for Billy Rose to stop, 
look and cry “my goodness.” 

This campaign is, so far as we recall, the third 
national campaign undertaken by our great and 
good friend of forty years or more, Lee Marshall, 
to promote the sale of somie astonishing new 
bread marvel. The others have so nearly and 


mercifully been forgotten that we do not remem-° 


ber just what it was they were alleged to ac- 
complish in repairing the physical faults, promot- 
ing the well being and adding to the beauty of 
the human frame so that it would be filled with 
vim and vigour within and delightfully photogenic 
without. 


Yet, Mr. Marshall apparently charges off their 
failure with characteristic good cheer and goes 
happily about capably conducting the affairs of 
the world’s greatest baking concern until he yields 
to the seductive call of some other good idea 
mistakenly believed destined to lead on to fortune. 
Perhaps it is this spirit of daring enterprise that 
has contributed so much to his well merited rise 
froma kid flour salesman in Kansas City to his 
present high estate in the bread industries. No 
doubt it also has contributed to the fact that few 
men in the great baking industry are held in 
higher esteem by his associates and competitors 
or who has more friends among millers and oth- 
ers who have watched his march through the 
years. 

Yet it has got to be said for Lee that he has 
great store of the spirit of adventure and is a 
glutton for punishment when it comes to discov- 
ering such things as a retired gold miner filled 
With ideas or, as in the present case, to take over 
the cause of “three-bump” dowagers and trim 
them down without effort on-their part to gals 
that even a not too fervently devout preacher 
could scarcely refrain from whistling at just on 
&chance. Of course, there can be no great dam- 
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age done by holding out the torch of hope to these 
restlessly unhappy females; and we are there- 
fore far from sharing the suggestion of our cor- 
respondent that the case is one meriting the at- 
tention of the Federal Trade Commission or any 
other bureaucratic authority inspired with holy 
purpose and a desire to keep on the public pay- 
roll. 

Still, taking another gander at the seductive 
advertisement and the even more seductive draw- 
ing of the naked lady with her clothes discarded 
and her three bumps burned off, we have to con- 
fess that should either the millers’ or bakers’ 
trade promotion committee, with several million 
dollars to spend, be disposed to consider incor- 
poration of the pretty lady in its coat of arms 
or other insignia, it would do well to give the mat- 
ter its most serious consideration before com- 
mitting itself. Styles in bumps probably will go 
on forever; but styles in slippers change. 


e@e @ 
TOUCHING 


S a subscriber and constant reader of the 

London Times Weekly Edition, we were 

touched one day last week by receipt of the fol- 
lowing notice from the publishers: 

“We deeply regret that, owing to the 
shortage of coal in Great Britain and the need 
for the most strict economy in the use of fuel 
and power by industry, we have been re- 
quested by the government to suspend pub- 
lication of The Times Weekly Edition for 
at least two weeks. 

“We intend to resume publication at the 
earliest possible moment and all quarterly, 
six-monthly and annual subscriptions will be 
extended or credited to make up for the edi- 
tions which we are unable temporarily to send 
to you. 

“We are most grateful for the apprecia- 
tion of The Times Weekly Edition expressed 
by readers and we hope you will continue 
your support in the future when regular pub- 
lication and delivery can be resumed. 

“Meanwhile, publication of The Times it- 
self is continuing. The Times daily issues 
can be obtained by order from your lacal 
news agent.” 


Throughout all of the years of war, despite 
too frequent delays in the mails, The Times nev- 
er failed to reach us, containing full accounts of 
the battles in which Britain’s life was at stake 
along with the normal content of letters from 
readers, pictures of battle scenes, the royal fam- 
ily, engagement announcements and other social 
affairs, photographs of the English countryside, 
solemn editorial comments and the inevitable 
bridge, chess and crossword puzzles. Nothing ev- 
er was missing even though the number of pages 
grew fewer and the quality of the paper increas- 
ingly poorer. ; 

But ultimately this courageous front had to 
yield ground until at last the publishers were 
compelled to confess that their resources were 
temporarily discontinued by stern order of gov- 
ernment. But, and this surely is worth noting, 
we were assured that our subscription would be 
continued, without charge, to replace all missing 
issues. Bravo, Times. 
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THE WHEAT PRICE TRAGEDY 


T would be sheerest speculation to undertake 

to place responsibility for the world wheat 
price advance of approximately 75 cents per 
bushel within the past few weeks upon inept, 
even if in part excusable, buying methods of de- 
ficiency countries, upon the actions—particularly 
the publicity policies—of our own government, or 
upon price gambling by an easily excited public. The 
simple truth is that all of the pertinent facts 
about world wheat supplies and crop year re- 
quirements were quite as well known to in- 
formed men last autumn as they are today and 
that the sheerness of the rise in wheat prices 
almost to a century high has not served to add 
a single bushel to available wheat resources nor 
to reduce by a single bushel the world’s needs. 

Governments, both as buyers and sellers, claim 
they have done their best under unprecedented- 
ly difficult circumstances and now are belatedly 
seeking to justify their operations through months 
past. Grain merchants with equal vigor are as- 
serting that the major cause of the still mount- 
ing price is largely, even wholly, due to the 
bungling of governments. Grain futures mar- 
kets, which have for a century or more, with 
certain brief exceptions, proved themselves to be 
the most economical method of handling season- 
al harvests for year-round distribution and con- 
sumption, have been hit a wholly unmerited blow 
in the minds of an uninformed public. Finally 
all of those concerned in creating the present 
tragic situation in the world’s bread supply and 
price are prepared, when the inevitable break 
to what may be regarded as a normal price level 
occurs, to blame everyone save themselves. 

Yet when the whole picture of the years is 
sometime fairly reviewed, it doubtless will be re- 
vealed that all of the elements named will be 
forced to share, despite the fact of war itself, 
in responsibility for the international debacle 
in the simple matter of combating world starva- 
tion in the most essential food of all—the simple 
loaf of wheaten bread. For our own nation an 
initial fault will be found in our vain attempts 
at “farm relief,” a scheme to make one part of 
the people prosperous by placing an added bur- 
den upon another part or upon the whole people 
by the ever ready but always deceptive scheme 
of taxing them all. Along with this will be listed 
the device of price control, the ever normal 
granary, subsidies both to growers and consum- 
ers and numberless other schemes based essen- 
tially upon self deception shared in by all of the 
people. 

Next in order are the idealistic schemes for 
international allotments and apportionment of the 
crops of surplus producing countries and deficien- 
cy nations; a large part of this being determined 
chiefly by political .considerations and selfish in- 
terests. From that point on we can wander afield 
as far as we like, only to find at the end that 
the relative importance of all these factors in 
contributing to the food difficulties of a tragical- 
ly troubled world is a matter of speculation de- 
pending upon the point of view. 

But, meanwhile, we are doing little to im- 
prove the situation; nor is anything now being 
considered, including both the too vague plans 
of our own government and the grandiose schemes 
soon to be debated at London, likely to mend the 
difficulty. It is probably fair to say that the pres- 
ent world food situation is simply a part, prob- 
ably the most essential part, of the political con- 
fusion in which the nations of the entire world 
are apparently inextricably involved. 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














King Milling Company © “four Pisin ‘and Self-Rising 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


Successful Millers for Fifty Years 














MOISTURE MAINTAINS 
GOOD WHEAT OUTLOOK 


—<—— 
Wet Topsoil Holds Against Winds— 
Greening Reported, But Much 
of Belt Dormant 


Outlook for the new winter wheat 
crop remains generally favorable, 
with further rains and snows during 
the past week providing enough mois- 
ture to hold down topsoil against 
strong winds and assuring quick 
growth when weather warms up. 
Low temperatures in recent weeks 
have held plants more or less dor- 
mant, in contrast to a year ago, when 
February and March were unusually 
warm over the entire Southwest and 
wheat was green by this time. Com- 
ments from some of the state bulle- 
tins last week follow: 

Kansas—A good snow cover in most 
areas improved topsoil moisture sup- 
plies. In some central and western 
counties, drifting caused loss of much 
of the moisture, but condition of top- 
soil is generally improved except in 
a few south central counties. Wheat 
generally remained dormant in the 
northern and western areas, but 
greened up some in the southwest, 
south central and parts of the cen- 
tral district. Very little seeding of 
oats was accomplished and field work 
was retarded by snow cover and froz- 
en or wet soils. Germination of oats 
already seeded is reported rather poor 
in some sections. Some early seeded 
oats have been killed by low tempera- 
tures. An increased acreage of flax 
is in prospect, but seed is scarce in 
some localities. 

Oklahoma—Wheat is in fair to good 
condition, but the crop needs rain to 
assure maximum growth and im- 
provement in condition. The crop is 


short and low temperatures and poor . 


surface soil moisture supplies delayed 
growth during the week. Wheat has 
a good root system and is utilizing 
subsoil moisture supplies to maintain 
its favorable condition. Wheat pas- 
tures remain short and were furnish- 
ing poor grazing due to cold weather 
and dry soil conditions. 

Nebraska—Winter wheat and rye 
are beginning to green up. Moisture 
from the snow has helped a little in 
part of the state, but an inch of pre- 
cipitation is needed to moisten the 
top soil as there has been very little 
moisture since Nov. 15. Additional 
moisture would put the soil in better 
shape for spring farm work. Farm- 
ers are eager to begin their spring 
farm work preparing land for seed- 
ing oats and barley. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARMY RESEARCHERS 
STUDY SOYA FLOUR 


Chicago, Ill.— An extensive study 
to determine how to improve the 
keeping quality and the acceptability 
of soya flour for overseas use is an- 
nounced by the Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, which states that “a 
soya flour of good acceptability and 
keeping quality would be desirable in 
many army operations in localities 
where meat supplies are restricted 
because of transportation or storage 
difficulties.” 

All three types of soya flour—full- 
fat, lowfat, and nonfat, (extracted) 
—possess high quality proteins in 
generous quantity, according. to the 
institute’s researchers, who add that, 
“compared with ordinary - patent 
wheat flour, soya flour has about 
four to five times as much in protein 
and is about 15 times as rich in cal- 
cium, seven times as rich in phos- 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


& 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Fully aged flour—ready to use— 
available after present emergency. 








ATKINSON MILLING CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
W MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Milis At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y | 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 

















Cc ] : 
FLOURS Rinee 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC aaah) 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, Hh 








“CREMO” 


Just- the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. ~ 
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1521 N. 16th St. 





EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
WisDom 
FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
os 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1016 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 






















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


1N VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 





g, CONREN 


3 Minne apou's 





ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 








Kansas City, Missouri 





Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 







MILLS x 











“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily. » FERGUS FALLS, MINN, 
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phorus, 10 times as rich in iron and 
thiamine, nine times as rich in ribo- 
flavin, five times as. rich in niacin 
(nicotinic acid), and about 10 times 
as rich in total minerals.” 

Various soya flours commercially 
available are being studied and com- 
pared for their quality and stability 
under varying conditions of baking 
and storage. Bread formulas that in- 
corporate soya will be developed and 
tested for stability and for taste ac- 
ceptance. The different kinds of 
beans will be investigated to deter- 
mine which make the best product 
and why. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
PLANS 5 NEW ELEVATORS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., one of the larg- 
est oil manufacturing concerns in 
the country, has announced plans to 
build five sub-terminal elevators in 
the heavy flax producing areas of 
western and southwestern Minnesota. 
These will be located at Morris, Mon- 
tevideo, Marshall, Sleepy Eye and 
Windom. 

Philip S. Duff, vice president and 
secretary in charge of flax purchases, 
said that the elevators will be op- 
erated only for the purpose of re- 
ceiving flaxseed by truck from near- 
by country elevators and that this 
flaxseed will be stored there until 
empty railroad cars can be obtained 
in which to ship this flaxseed to ter- 
minal elevators. 

Construction of the elevators has 
been approved by the United States 
Department of Agriculture as an aid 
in the prompt marketing of the flax- 
seed crop, made necessary by the ex- 
treme shortage of boxcars. 

Mr. Duff said that the company 
expects to continue to purchase its 
flaxseed requirements through the 
usual Minneapolis commission firms. 

Excavation for the new elevators 
has already started at some of the 
locations. They are being erected 
by the Fegles Construction Co. of 
Minneapolis. It is expected that they 
will be in operation in sufficient time 
to handle the early harvested flaxseed 
next fall. Capacity of the concrete 
elevators will range from 200,000 to 
400,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FRED G. KRUEGER HONORED 
AT RETIREMENT DINNER 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Fred G. Krueger, 
for a number of years in charge of 
the wheat department and millfeed 
sales here for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has retired after 50 years of service 
with the organization. Mr. Krueger, 
who started with the firm as an office 
boy, was honored at a _ testimonial 
dinner at the Hotel Statler, March 4, 
given by more than 60 fellow em- 
ployees. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
the firm, who was present at the din- 
ner, praised Mr. Krueger’s work, as- 
serting that he had been partially 
responsible for Pillsbury locating its 
largest plant here in 1923. Mr. 
Krueger’s efforts were also praised 
by Maurice Edelstein, regional gro- 
cery products sales manager, who was 
chairman of the dinner. A gift was 
presented to Mr. Krueger in behalf 
of his friends and associates. 

Fred Krueger’s son, Norris W. 
Krueger, has assumed the duties for- 
merly handled by his father, and is 
temporarily in charge of the wheat 
department at Buffalo. Norris 
Krueger has been with the firm since 
1924. --He joined the feed department 
in-1942 and has been in millfeed sales 
since then. 
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A ComPLete Line oF QUALITY FLours 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 


Extra Strong Patent 


EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 


GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 


PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this sega 
are held by leading millers 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Atlanta, Georgia Montreal, Canada 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
‘ LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Quality Flours ZEPHYR FLOUR 
Mill at Sales Office Saitn Galt BUY am ane posoe 
Glencoe, Mina. Minneapolis Established 1874 
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Agricultural Interests Ask for 


Revision 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—A complete repre- 
sentation of eastern Canadian agri- 
culture recently met the federal min- 
ister of that department for a dis- 
cussion of their problems. Every 
branch of agricultural production was 
represented as well as the grain 
trade, the Montreal and Toronto 
boards of trade and feed associations. 

The critical shortage of feeding 
grains in the eastern provinces and 
possible steps to be taken to prevent 
recurrence of the present condition 
were among the subjects discussed. 
Eastern provinces cannot grow 
enough grain for their needs, and it 
was realized that the problem con- 
fronting agriculture in this part of 
Canada is of the greatest magnitude. 
It is necessary to provide eastern 
feeders with grain at a price favor- 
able to selling price of the finished 
product, determined in long-term 
contracts, while paying the western 
grower a sufficiently high price to re- 
lease the 1946 crop and also to en- 
courage him to plant acreages of 
coarse grains in 1947 to meet require- 
ments. At the difference in price, 
growing of wheat in the western prov- 
inces is a more attractive proposi- 
tion. 

The following recommendations 
were made to the minister: 

1. Wheat suitable for feed and 
coarse grains must not be exported 
until the domestic demand has been 
satisfied and a sufficient carry-over 
established or assured to guard 
against crop failure in the ensuing 
year. 

2. The price of coarse grains must 
be allowed to rise or be subsidized 
to a level which will provide the 
western farmer at least an equal re- 
turn per acre as against wheat, tak- 
ing into account the fact that the 
western farmer is expecting a pay- 
ment over and above his present 
level of $1.35 bu, basis Fort William. 
A tendency to raise wheat at expense 
of coarse grain was clearly exhibited 
last year even when the price rela- 
tionship between wheat and coarse 
grain was much more favorable than 
today. 

3. The price of livestock and live- 
stock products must be allowed to 
rise in proportion to any increased 
costs of feed and labor to allow a 
satisfactory conversion from raw ma- 
terial into a finished product for both 
domestic and export markets. 

4. If the price of the finished prod- 
uct is not allowed to rise to compen- 
sate for extra cost, then the govern- 
ment must be prepared to subsidize. 

5. There must be an immediate 
announcement of government policy 
in this respect so that the grower 
will be able to plan his seeding ac- 
cordingly, as well as deliveries of his 


of Grain Policies 


present stocks, so that the feeder can 
properly plan his program with the 
assurance that both feed and remun- 
erative markets will be available. 

It remains to be seen what effect 
these recommendations will have on 
the department’s policy. Judging 
from the minister’s remarks it is evi- 
dent that the government is reluc- 
tant to increase or indefinitely retain 
subsidies and that eastern farmers 
would be well advised to increase 
acreages of feed grains. It was in- 
ferred that there is uncertainty as to 
how long the western farmer will re- 
frain from the privilege of partici- 
pating in world prices for his grain 
and that the government cannot much 
longer continue to protect the pro- 
ducer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MORE LOADINGS NEEDED 


Toronto, Ont. — J. G. Davidson, 
feeds administrator for Canada, in- 
formed a recent meeting of the east- 
ern trade and government represen- 
tatives at Ottawa that in store at 
Fort William is all the grain railways 
can load out until the opening of 
navigation. The only source of im- 
mediate relief for the acute short- 
age in the eastern provinces is to 
step up these loadings, he added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
DELAYED BY SNOWSTORMS 


Toronto, Ont.—Exports of wheat 
overseas from Canada in the week 
ending March 7 were disappointingly 
low, amounting to only 1,400,000 bus, 
a decrease of 600,000 bus from the 
previous week, according to the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. The decline 
was due to heavy snowstorms, which 
held up railway shipments to sea- 
board ports. 

Total exports of wheat from the 
beginning of the crop year on Aug. 1 
up to March 7 are given at 87,000,000 
bus, compared with 193,000,000 bus 
in the corresponding period of pre- 
vious year. 

Western country elevator reports 
indicated only a slight drop in re- 
céipts. These were 2,200,000 bus in 
the week ending March 7, as against 
2,300,000 in the previous week. 


—-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. C. BAKERS’ GROUP 
HOLDS ANNUAL BANQUET 


Vancouver, B. C.—More than 500 
persons attended the annual banquet 
of the British Columbia Bakers As- 
sociation and the Bakers Allied 
Trades Association held here recent- 
ly. Guests included a number of per- 
sons engaged in the baking trade 
from all parts of the province as well 
as representatives from Alberta. 

Chairman of the dinner was F. A. 
Wilson, secretary-manager of the 











British Columbia Bakers Association. 
Chief speaker was R. P. Sparks, Ot- 


tawa, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of the Baking Indus- 
try in Canada, who dealt chiefly with 
advertising and public relations prob- 
lems of the industry. 

A sound film prepared by Swift & 
Co. giving the inside story of cake 
baking and the results of scientific 
research information on the subject 
was presented at the meeting. Mas- 
ter of ceremonies for the entertain- 
ment of the evening was Ronald 
Jaboult. 
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U. K. NEED FOR CANADIAN 
WHEAT SHOWN IN REPORT 


Toronto, Ont.—A report on United 
Kingdom trade in 1946 which ap- 
peared recently in a publication of 
the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, points out the de- 
pendence of Britain on Canadian sup- 
plies of wheat. Total imports into 
the United Kingdom last year were 
67,791,638 cwt compared with 71,- 
034,958 in 1945 and 101,626,356 in 
1938. 

The dependence of Britain on Ca- 
nadian supplies, which amounted to 
57,713,139 cwt last year, is caused 
by the heavily reduced arrivals from 
former supplying countries. Imports 
of oats last year amounted to 2,098,- 
675 cwt, practically the same as in 
1945. Of this amount Canada fur- 
nished 1,512,626 cwt. 

United Kingdom imports of flour 
in 1946 at 10,745,765 cwt remained 
steady, notwithstanding a fall of 
about 1,700,000 cwt in United States 
shipments. The deficiency was made 
good by a high rate of import from 
Canada which reached 9,482,008 cwt, 
compared with 7,875,551 in 1945 and 
3,652,616 in 1938. In 1938 Australia 
contributed 2,930,469 cwt against a 
nominal amount in 1946. 

Imports of oatmeal and rolled oats 
from Canada declined sharply in 
1946, reducing total imports from 
763,072 cwt in 1945 to 69,509 in 1946. 
Imports from Canada were 555,028 
cwt in 1945 and 62,353 in 1946. 


-——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALL OF 640,000-TON 
U. K. FLOUR QUOTA SOLD 


Toronto, Ont.—It is understood 
that the maximum quantity of 640,000 
tons of flour which Canada agreed to 
supply to Great Britain in the crop 
year 1946-47 under the terms of the 
wheat contract has now been booked. 
This includes the original firm con- 
tract for 500,000 tons and the addi- 
tional quantity of 140,000 tons stipu- 
lated to be supplied dependent upon 
the outturn of the crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONTROL REMOVED FROM 
BULK LAKE CARGO RATES 


Toronto, Ont. — It is announced 
from Ottawa that the Canadian 
Prices Board has removed price ceil- 
ings on transportation of bulk cargoes 
carried by vessels operating on the 
Great Lakes, St. Lawrence River and 
Gulf and their connecting tributary 
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waters, Board officials said rising 
costs and a shortage of vessels had 
made it imperative that the schedule 
of rates be revised to meet conditions 
likely to be experienced in the com- 
ing season. 

Rail freight rates and rates on oth- 
er than bulk cargoes remain under 
price control. 

Grain prices will be affected by 
this lifting of controls. With space 
scarce, as it is expected to be again 
this year, shipping companies will 
undoubtedly increase their rates. Ap- 
plication for an increase was made 
in 1946 but was not allowed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








More Western Canada 
Wheat Marketed 
Than Last Year 


Toronto, Ont.—Up to Feb. 20 of the 
current crop year, farmers in the 
prairie provinces of Canada had mar- 
keted 249,900,000 bus of wheat, com- 
pared with 186,600,000 during the cor- 
responding period of previous year, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports. 

The province of Saskatchewan ac- 
counted for 52% of the 1946-47 mar- 
ketings with Alberta and Manitoba 
supplying 32% and 16%, respectively. 
The flow of wheat from farms during 
the current crop year has been facili- 
tated by ample country elevator 
space at the beginning of the season 
and by the early removal of quotas 
from all points by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

In recent weeks, however, severe 
winter weather has retarded farmers’ 
deliveries and has also hampered the 
efforts of the railways in moving 
grain out of country elevators. On 
Feb. 20, the visible supply of Cana- 
dian winter wheat totaled 122,140,000 
bus, of which 77,205,000 bus were in 
country elevators in the prairie prov- 
inces. A year earlier the visible sup- 
ply amounted to 143,417,000 bus, of 
which 47,105,000 bus were in western 
country elevators. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN CLIENTS WARNED 
ON SHORT SALES OF RYE 


Toronto, Ont.—Grain houses in To- 
ronto are cautioning clients against 
selling May rye short. The reason 
for this is that the shortage of freight 
cars might hold up deliveries when 
required by shorts. Dealers report 
also that while the visible supply of 
rye on March 3 was larger than a 
year ago—2,027,304 bus, against 1,- 
200,000—the total is low enough to 
make possible a dangerous situation 
should important export business de- 
velop in the interval. Furthermore, 
it is assumed that much of the rye 
supply is being held for actual con- 
sumption. In the past month the 
May future has risen 50c bu, from 
$2.78 to $3.28 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PORT OF HALIFAX SHORT 
IN EXPORT WHEAT GOAL 


Toronto, Ont. — With the season 
drawing to a close at Halifax, the 
principal Canadian Atlantic shipping 
port during the winter months, port 
officials say they will be lucky to 
clear 7,000,000 bus of wheat before 
the St. Lawrence opens, instead of 
the 10,000,000 bus they set as the 
season’s objective. 

The falling off was blamed on ad- 
verse -weather and consequent trans- 
portation -tie-ups. Normally the av- 
erage freighter could be loaded in 
two or three days but this season 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13,0. Y 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
— 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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many ships were delayed as much as 
five or six days waiting for snow- 
bound freight cars to arrive at the 
terminal. 

Officials recalled that during the 
war the elevator was kept in con- 
tinuous operation, taking the wheat 
from freight trains on one side and 
spouting it into the holds of convoy 
freighters on the other. In 1942 the 
port cleared a record of 34,000,000 
bus, loading at a rate of 175,000 bus 
a day. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN BAKERY SALES 
REACH ALL-TIME HIGH 


Toronto, Ont.—In the promotion of 
a public relations program for the 
Canadian bakery industry, the Allied 
Trades makes the statement that the 
Canadian people’s consumption of 
bakery products is at the highest 
peak it has ever achieved. 

In 1939 Canadians bought $76,000,- 
000 worth of bakery products, while 
in 1945 the industry’s sales amounted 
to $135,000,000. Therefore, in the 
six wartime years Canadian bakers 
increased their sales by $59,000,000. 
This increase occurred in years 
dogged by shortages of ingredients, 
labor and machinery, wartime taxa- 
tion and control. 

A public relations program is now 
planned for the bakery industry with 
a view to maintaining and if possi- 
ble increasing the present high level 
of sales of bakery products during 
the period of decontrol and after. It 
is believed that collective action and 
a united industry is necessary for 
solution of a new set of problems 
that is expected to arise at that 
time. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES P. COLES DIES 


Vancouver, B. C.—Charles P. Coles, 
73, pioneer grain and shipping broker 
of this port, died here recently. A 
native of England, Mr. Coles came 
here 35 years ago and opened the 
first office for Kerr Gifford, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., serving them for 
many years. In this capacity he was 
responsible for selling the first parcel 
of wheat to be shipped from Van- 
couver. In 1938, he was made an 
honorary life member of the Van- 
couver Merchants Exchange. 
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$52 TON ARGENTINE FARM 
WHEAT SELLS AT $136 TON 


The price paid for 500,000 tons of 
wheat recently purchased from Ar- 
gentina by Great Britain was 450 
pesos a ton, or $136, according to 
United States press reports quoting 
the Comtelburo news agency. Earlier 
the price had been reported at 350 
pesos, or about $116 ton. 

In Argentina, the government buys 
all of the wheat and the government 
determines the price, the press re- 
ports state. The rate of payment to 
farmers is 170 pesos, nearly $52 ton, 
for sales of wheat up to 300 tons, 
and 150 pesos, about $44 ton, on larg- 
er quantities. 

At $136 ton, the price is equal to 
$3.15 bu, which constitutes the high- 
est price on record for wheat in 
European markets. It is said to top 
the peaks of World War I and the 
Napoleonic wars. 

Apart from the 500,000-ton deal, it 
is reported that sales of Argentine 
wheat have recently been made to 
Britain at $3.25 bu. ‘Argentina re- 
portedly has made recent sales to 
Chile for as much as $3.75 bu and 
to Brazil at above $3. 











WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 
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You can “star” these flours in your 





sales program ... because they will 
always give real consumer satis- 
faction... and build a growing busi- 


ness for any flour distributor. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 





















































70 PINE STREET 


Most Americans know little or nothing about the commodity 
markets. That’s unfortunate in our opinion, for public ignor- 
ance about any business makes for trouble, restricts the possi- 
bilities for growth and development in that field. 

Because we believe that people should have an elementary 
knowledge of how these markets work—how their operations 
help to keep prices stabilized—we are using 120 newspapers 
and 7 news magazines this month to tell the public something 
about the commodity business and to offer readers our new 
report, “Coffee”, a detailed case study of one market. It’s a 
companion piece to earlier studies that we published on eggs 
and wool, and we'll be glad to send you a copy. 

Day in and day out, our Commodity Division, which prepared 
* this study, is in the business of supplying news when you 
need it. It is in constant contact with our offices in 91 cities 
—many of them vital centers of news about the growth and 
processing of individual commodities. Some 45,000 miles of 
private wires feed flashes into headquarters, speed news re- 
ports back to our offices. If this news service would be im- 


portant in your business, we will be glad to tell you how 
our facilities can be put to work for you. Just write to 


Department W-7 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Offices in 91 Cities 
LAUNCH 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


NLT 























LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 























ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


















Choice 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLING WHEAT 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 



















THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
..+. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











Western King Fiowr__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, 


Neb. 
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Wage-Hour Bills Are 
Being Considered 
in Many States 


New York, N. Y.—State wage-hour 
bills, modeled after the federal fair 
labor standards act but in a number 
of instances calling for higher wage 
levels than now required by the fed- 
eral statute, have been introduced in 
many state legislative sessions this 
year, a survey reveals. 

While no state had at this writing 
approved such a measure and the 
chances of their enactment generally 
appear dim, the bills had strong back- 
ing in some states, with guberna- 
torial support in at least two. 

In Rhode Island, where Governor 
John O. Pastore advocated such ac- 
tion, a wage-hour bill drafted by the 
state labor department would require 
a minimum wage of 65c an hour dur- 
ing the first year following its enact- 
ment date, with the minimum rate 
thereafter increased to 75c for a 40- 
hour week, and time and a half for 
overtime. 


South Joins Parade 


South Carolina’s legislature was 
urged by Governor J. Strom Thur- 
mond to give “serious consideration” 
to state wage-hour legislation. He 
asserted that such a law, “providing 
for a minimum wage for all workers, 
except those on agriculture and do- 
mestic service, could well be passed 
at this time.” 

A bill introduced in the North Car- 
olina legislature on behalf of the state 
labor department called for a mini- 
mum wage rate of 40c an hour, with 
time and a half pay for work beyond 
a 40-hour, six-day work week. 

Proposed in the Tennessee legisla- 
ture was a bill providing for a mini- 
mum wage of 65c an hour, with time 
and a half for work beyond a 40-hour 
week. A Delaware bill proposed a 
minimum wage of 65c during the first 
year and 75c an hour during the sec- 
ond year after the effective date, with 
time and a half for work in excess 
of eight hours in one day or 40 hours 
a week. 

A bill introduced in the Connecti- 
cut legislature would establish mini- 
mum wage scales of 50c an hour for 
the first year, 60c the second year, 
and 70c an hour thereafter, and 
would set up a standard eight-hour 
work day and 40-hour week for in- 
trastate businesses and industries. 
An Ohio measure asked a minimum 
wage of 40c per hour for a maximum 
eight-hour day and 40-hour week. 


Variation in Proposals 


Maryland’s legislature received a 
bill providing a minimum wage of 
65c and a maximum work week of 44 
hours, with time and a half there- 
after. A Utah bill proposed a floor 
of 40c per hour with the added pro- 
vision that this would be increased 
automatically to federal standards 
if charges are made by Congress. 

Pending in the New Jersey legis- 
lature was a bill to establish a mini- 
mum wage of 65c an hour and time 
and a half for more than 40 hours’ 
work in a week. Vermont’s State 
Department of Industrial Relations 
recommended study of a state wage- 
hour law, or a law providing mini- 
mum wages for women and children 
in the service industries. A wage- 
hour law was recommended in Arkan- 
sas by M. E. Gross, state labor com- 
missioner. 

Bills relating to wages and hours 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures mest of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ee FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 








——J 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


We m, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Board of Trade Building 












SERRE Tn SRE 


BAGS 
BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 


(cO.) Tauck Covers. 
Turines. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Nill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


KMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_—_—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











The Hallmark ™~ 
of Quality 8 






” BAG COMPANY ,.° 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
ar 2 


Menroe, Mich. 





—— 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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of women workers were introduced 
in a number of states. A New Jersey 
bill, backed by the state labor com- 
missioner, would reduce from 10 to 8 
hours a day and from 54 to 48 hours 
a week, maximum working time for 
women in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile plants and in bakeries, laun- 
dries and restaurants. One of several 
California bills affecting hours and 
wages for women would repeal a war- 
time statute under which permits 
could be issued for relaxation of the 
state’s eight-hour law for women em- 
ployees. 

Indiana’s senate recently passed 
and sent to the house a bill to permit 
women employed in industrial plants 
to work until midnight in one-shift 
industries, and until 1 a.m. in two- 
shift plants, but limiting women’s 
work week to 48 hours, on a six-day 
basis. A bill introduced in the Nevada 
legislature would increase from 50c 
to 65c per hour the minimum wage 
for women workers. 


Administrative Action 


Meanwhile, action has been taken 
recently in several states to broaden 
wage-hour regulations through ad- 
ministrative action. Kentucky’s in- 
dustrial relations commissioner re- 
cently signed an order directing high- 
er minimum wages for women and 
children in the state’s general indus- 
try and business. Doubling previous 
minimums, the new scales call for 
50c an hour, with 75c an hour for 
overtime beyond 48 hours a week, in 
cities of 20,000 or more population 
and in areas within five miles of them. 
The scales are lower in less populat- 
ed areas. 

Wisconsin’s state industrial com- 
mission recently issued an order in- 
creasing wages for women and 
minors. The new rates are: 45c an 
hour minimum in cities or villages 
with a population of 3,500 or more; 
40c in communities with a population 
between 1,000 and 3,500, and 38c else- 
where. The previous rates were 22c 
an hour in cities and villages with 
a population over 5,000, and 20c else- 
where. 

A mandatory order issued by Mas- 
sachusetts state labor department, ef- 
fective March 1, provides for 60c an 
hour minimum wage for all experi- 
enced clerical and technical workers 
in the state—the highest minimum 
wage scale for this type of employee 
in the nation. Inexperienced workers 
receive a minimum of 55c under the 
new order. Previous minimums were 
$15 weekly for inexperienced and $16 
for experienced employees, with the 
latter defined as one employed 800 
hours. 

The new Massachusetts order also 
is significant in that it affects male 
employees as well as women and 
minors. Heretofore, Massachusetts 
wage orders applied only to women 
and minors. 

Three other states—New York, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island—also 
have directly or indirectly extended 
minimum wage order coverage to 
men, with similar action proposed in 
several more states. Thus far, how- 
ever, no state has yet enacted a state 
replica of the federal wage-hour act. 
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LESS CANADIAN WHEAT TO U. S. 

Toronto, Ont.—Shipments of Cana- 
dian wheat to the United States in 
the present crop year from Aug. 1 to 
Feb. 20 amounted to 11,734,035 bus, 
compared with 59,843,691 in the cor- 
responding period of the previous 
year. The greater part of this wheat 
in both years went to Buffalo and 
Erie. 





LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 


the products 


of La Grange Mills 


over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 


accident but 


the result of pains- 


taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


You can 


* 
depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 














For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





















r. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


























SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J; ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








DILUTING OUR DAILY BREAD.— 
They say there’s been a good deal 
of excitement lately on the potato 
front in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington 
over Jack Schafer’s plan to dispose 
of the potato surplus by merely 
doughing it up into our daily bread. 
Mr. Schafer is Michigan’s Peter Pan 
baker. He has been putting his big 
idea into speeches, and has gathered 
to his side a political champion from 
his own state—the Hon. Paul Shafer 
(no relation). Representative Shafer 
has assured the House that a free ride 
with wheat bread is the easiest way 
out for our price-supported potatoes. 

Potato flour, argues Congressman 
Shafer, costs only a few cents a 
pound (possibly 25%) more than 
wheat flour, and thus could readily 
be concealed, economically as well as 
physically, in the wheaten loaf. And 
Baker Schafer figures that about 
four pounds of potato flour in each 
100 lbs of wheat flour would hardly 
be noticed—except, of course, that it 
would make us all healthier, wealthier 
and wiser. Since it takes about five 
pounds of potatoes to make a pound 
of potato flour, and since we eat 
more than 300,000,000 cwt of flour 
each year, simple arithmetic tells him 
that his adulteration formula would 
even more than dispose of the sur- 
plus potato crop. 

Our baker friend probably has no 
thought of displacing wheat flour 
from the diet. Bread made with a 
liberal admixture of potato dust would 
be so good, he is sure, that the de- 
vice merely would result in our eat- 
ing more of it than we do now. Per 
capita consumption of bread flour 
would be pushed up, say 4%—just as 
easy as that. Even the $4,500,000 
promotion fund of the milling and 
baking industries might not do as 
much. 

The earnest enthusiasm of Baker 
Schafer and Statesman Shafer must 
be admired. Both doubtless are sin- 
cere. And yet this does not entirely 
reassure those who do not so readily 
grant that four pounds of potato 
flour in every hundredweight of wheat 
flour would add four pounds to total 
bread-flour consumption; who fear 
that the four pounds of potato flour, 
or some material part of it, might 
turn out to be merely in lieu of four 
pounds of wheat flour, or some other 
grievously material quantity. 

Baker Schafer feels that his pro- 
gram woulé help the wheat farmer, 
“because our experiences have shown 
that bread consumption actually rises 
when the flavor is improved, and the 
sheer impetus of the program would 
make the nation bread conscious.” 
Certain improvers have, indeed, con- 
tributed to increased bread consump- 
tion, and doubtless others remain to 
be discovered. But few of the in- 
numerable friendly adulterants (no 
matter how estimable as foods they 
may be in themselves) ever have 
demonstrably increased total bread 
consumption. When they have, for 
a time, enjoyed a free ride on bread’s 
back, they have at best given our 
daily loaf a bit of doubtful notoriety 
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as being a long suffering dolt willing 
to be imposed upon by amiable but 
indigent brothers unable or unwill- 
ing to use their own legs. And since 
there’s a limit to the size of burden 
any jackass will carry, bread just 
naturally has toted less wheat flour 
whenever a _ hitch-hiking substitute 
began fumbling for the stirrups. 


From pantie flour sack to zipper 
bread ought not to be too much of 
a transition. You know about the 
sacks, but have you heard of the Co- 
lumbia Baking Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) 
bread package with a red cellophane 
device that swiftly and easily slits 
the wrapper? 

ee @ 


THIS WEEK’S COVER.—Nursery 
rhymes Constitute an important phase 
of literature. Their writers, some- 
times called the nonsense poets, are 
generally unknown. Perhaps no little 
portion of their success in capturing 
reader interest, even in the present 
sophisticated day, lies in their adept- 
ness in simply presenting funda- 
mental physical situations with a 
psychic slant. For example: 


When Jack’s a very good boy, 

He shall have cakes and a custard; 
But when he does nothing but cry, 
He shall have nothing but mustard. 


As readers of this journal may re- 
call, this rhyme, along with many an- 
other jingle out of girl-and-boyhood, 
has figured in 
The Northwest- 
ern Miller’s cov- 
er art. Such pic- 
tures have been 
mostly of English 
origin, but the 
one adorning the 
cover of this is- 
sue is from a wa- 
ter color sketch 
by E. Maria Gor- 
don of Minneapo- 
lis, who has made many studies us- 
ing nursery rhymes as background, 
usually selecting one of the many 
subjects touching upon the lore and 
literature of milling and baking. The 
rhyme that is illustrated this week 
is one less common than are most to 
children’s recollections of this day. 
Quoted fully the jingle reads: 


The lion and the unicorn 
Were fighting for the crown; 
The lion beat the unicorn 
All round about the town. 
Some gave them white bread, 
And some gave them brown; 
Some gave them plum cake, 
And sent them out of town. 


Miss Gordon spent two years at 
the Minneapolis Institute of Art, win- 
ning the Hinkle scholarship during 
her first year and the Alumni schol- 
arship in her second. This took her 
to the Pennsylvania School of Fine 
Arts, at Philadelphia, where she spent 
a year studying portraits under 
Cecelia Beaux and illustrations under 
Henry McCarter. She went to New 
York, securing a scholarship from the 
Art Students’ League, studying under 
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John Sloan. Her paintings have ap- 
peared in exhibitions in Minneapolis, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. She has 
done some work in oils, but is inter- 
ested mainly in water colors and pen 
and ink drawings, and she has had 
considerable experience in illustrating 
books and in painting periodical cov- 
er designs. 

The English artist, Henry Matthew 
Brock, provided a series of colored 
cover designs for this journal some 
years ago using the more familiar of 
the miller-and-baker rhymes, notably 
“Simple Simon,” “The Queen of 
Hearts,” “Blow, Wind, Blow,” “Good 
King Arthur,” and “Pat-a-Cake, Pat- 
a-Cake, Baker’s Man.” 


THE PREMIUM BAROMETER.— 
The ups and downs of the premium 
business constitute what has been 
neatly called a barometer of market- 
ing competition. Just now the ups 
have it, which argues that, contrary 
to what was the case in wartime, it 
isn’t all sellers’ market now. 

Boxtop offers appeared in break- 
fast cereals shortly after the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took down pro- 
duction barriers last fall, Business 
Week tells us. And now Premium 
Practice, trade journal of the world 
of premiums, predicts the beginning 
of a high-jinks time in its field, with 
merchandise lines subject to hard- 
bitten competition swinging into 
heavy programs of give-away or 
dime-and-boxtopping. Listed by Busi- 
ness Week among the likely food 
fields are flour, butter and frozen 
foods. National Biscuit is currently 
offering a compass ring for a Shred- 
der Wheat Biscuit top and 15c. 

Things were not so lively for pre- 
miums during the war. Durable 
gadgets were difficult to get. Any- 
way, nearly everybody had all the 
business he could handle and there 
was no need to spur up customers. 
The companies that did continue pre- 
miums resorted to such items as flow- 
er and vegetable seeds or children’s 
tracing books. But soon the list of 
possible premiums will be wider, and 
undoubtedly wilder, than ever. 


Another current indication of the 
change-over from sellers’ to buyers’ 
market is reappearance of loss lead- 
ers in the grocery stores. Now we 
Shall have another period of fair 
trade revival meetings and, of course, 
the inevitable accompanying clamor 
for more unfair sales legislation. 


Comfortable words come from Mr. 
Yantis of Feedstuffs, who assures us 
with round sentences and sound sta- 
tistics: “There just cannot be any 
doubt that there is an enormous ac- 
tual and an even greater potential 
market for feeds. We raised more 
than 72,000,000 pigs in the United 
States in 1946, and we have a 1947 
spring pig crop coming up of about 
58,000,000. We have about 435,000,- 
000 laying hens on farms. It is esti- 
mated that chickens raised for re- 
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placement stock in 1947 will total 
670,000,000, representing, with mor. 
tality, 812,000,000 chicks started. The 
expectation is that 250,000,000 broilers 
will be started and 23,000,000 raiseq 
in 1947. More than 53,000,000 poults 
will be started and 40,000,000 turkeys 
raised this year. There are 26,000,000 
cows being milked, plus the young 
stuff and bulls that have to be fed. 
There are more than 81,000,000 head 
of beef cattle, and 38,000,000 sheep 
and lambs, and 10,000,000 horses and 
mules. With a market like that, 
there always is going to be a feed 
business. If all of those animals and 
birds were to be fed for maximum 
productive efficiency, the demand for 
feeds could not be met with the pres. 
ent available supply.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Most 1946 Business 
Failures Occur 


in Manufacturing 


New York, N. Y. — For the first 
time in the history of American busi- 
ness, manufacturing failures outnun- 
bered wholesaling and retailing fail- 
ures in 1946, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. 

Of a grand total of 1,130 concerns 
failing during the year, 452 were 
manufacturers, their liabilities com- 
prised $37,435,000 of a total volume 
of $70,349,000. Within the manufac- 
turing division, the machinery and 
transportation equipment industries 
accounted for one third the failures 
and more than half the aggregate 
losses. The sharp rise in these two 
lines resulted principally from recon- 
version difficulties encountered by 
war contractors. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s comments con- 
tinue as follows: ‘Failures in manv- 
facturing were largely responsible for 
the upswing in average liabilities per 
failure from $11,000 in 1942 to more 
than $60,000 in 1946. Between 1945 
and 1946, however, losses were heav- 
ier in nearly every line of industry 
and trade. Several large failures oc- 
curred in the last three months of 
1946, involving liabilities in excess of 
$1,000,000 and bringing total losses 
to the highest level in four years. 

“The actual total number of con- 
cerns failing and the total volume of 
liabilities in 1946 is not alarming 
when compared to the last competi- 
tive prewar year of 1939 when 14,768 
insolvencies were _ reported with 
losses aggregating $182,520,000. Some 
adjustment must be made in compar- 
ing the failure statistics, and the de- 
gree to which our economy has ex- 
panded since 1939 should be consid- 
ered. 

“One recurrent phenomenon is that 
failures decrease during war periods 
and increase in postwar years. There 
is a time lag of six months to a year 
before the impact of war or its cessa- 
tion is reflected in the statistics. 

“In World War I (before American 
resources were called into the con- 
flict) failures reached 22,156 for a to- 
tal of $302,286,000 in 1915. ‘They 
steadily decreased to a low point of 
6,451 for a total of $113,291,000 in 
1919. The collapse of inventory val- 
ues because of inflated prices in the 
aftermath of World War I is still 
familiar to many businessmen. Fail- 
ures reached their peak in 1922 when 
23,676 concerns failed for a total of 
$623,895,000. 

“History repeats itself with many 
variations, often enlarging on preV!- 
ous performances. Whether the curve 
of ascent in failures is to be gradual 
or abrupt in 1947 will be influenced 
by the speed with which the economy 
of the nation, achieves stability and 
full production.” 
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With the Distributor 


a 





(Continued from page 18) 
especially those located in higher in- 


gome residential sections, will no 
doubt continue on a service basis. 
Such stores, however, do not repre- 
gent a very high percentage of the 
total business done by independent re- 
tail grocers. 

Consequently, distributors supply- 
ing flour to the majority of the inde- 
pendent retail grocery stores should 
study what merchandising aid they 
can give these grocers in selling flour 
under the self-service method. Store 
arrangement, point-of-sale display 
material and other merchandising 
helps will be welcomed by independ- 
ent grocers. Such aid will benefit 
wholesale distributors as well as their 
customers, for it will mean greater 


volume. 
~ 


Replacement Costs 


Reports have come to our atten- 
tion that some flour jobbers, and es- 
pecially wholesale grocers, are selling 
flour considerably under replacement 
costs. There is nothing particularly 
new in this practice, except that lit- 
tle of it was done during: the war. 
It simply is a regrettable recurrence 
of a previously unsound trade prac- 
tice. 

What distributors forget is that if 
the market went against them they 
would have to sell flour at replace- 
ment costs and take their losses. The 
only way this can possibly be bal- 
anced over a period of time is through 
taking a reasonable profit when the 
opportunity occurs. 

Wholesale grocers, especially, may \ 
be compelled to suffer some inven- 
tory losses on various items they car- 
ry. It is particularly unfortunate, 
therefore, if they are selling flour at 
less than replacement costs. We do 
not believe that the bookings of such 
distributors were large enough to 
represent a substantial profit under 
any circumstances, but by selling at 
unreasonably low prices they are de- 
priving themselves of a needed prof- 
laws that have been adopted by many 
it, and disrupting the business of oth- 
er distributors in the markets where 
they operate. 


Trucking Costs 


Judging from the inability of the 
leaders of the flour distributing in- 
dustry to obtain data about operating 
costs from members of the trade dur- 
ing the existence of OPA, it is more 
than doubtful that the great major- 
ity of these distributors know what 
it is costing them to do business. 
Trucking costs, for instance, are an 
excellent example of this situation. 

In some of the larger markets, 
Where independent truck operators 
are engaged to transport flour, - dis- 
tributors certainly must have an in- 
dication of what these costs are. 
Even then it is doubtful if they know 
them in proportion to other operat: 
ing costs so that an approximate di- 
Vision between various cost factors 
8 properly recognized. 

The situation becomes worse in the 
Case of flour distributors who op- 
erate their own trucks. Then an 
adequate system of accounting should 
be employed so that these costs are 
known within a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. From this data a distrib- 
Utor should be able to determine if 
any of his routes are being operated 
Over unreasonably long distances, if 
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they are carrying too large or too 
small loads and much other informa- 
tion that will result in more efficient 
operation of a flour distributing busi- 
ness. A little time and effort spent 
in studying these factors will yield 
excellent returns. 


Uniform Food Laws 


With the first Federal Food and 
Drug Law now in existence for more 
than 40 years, it might be well to 
pause and consider the progress that 
has been made in uniform food laws 
since that time. The enactment of 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938 further aided in 
the standardization of all such laws, 
and, of course, rulings promulgated 


during World War II further en- 
hanced uniformity. 

With the end of most of the lat- 
ter rulings many states are trying to 
carry on with similar legislation. An 
example of this are the enrichment 
states. For the most part they have 
followed federal requirements, which 
is exceedingly beneficial to the food 
industry. 

Wholesale flour distributors have 
a very personal interest in the uni- 
formity of such laws, particularly if 
their business operations cover more 
than one state. This has been clear- 
ly demonstrated in the enrichment 
laws of New York and New Jersey, 
where many distributors sell in both 
states. Such uniformity not only 
leads to more efficient merchandising, 
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but also saves considerable operating 
costs in the way of keeping separate 
records and having to maintain sup- 
plies of different types of flour. Dis- 
tributors definitely have an interest 
in uniform food laws. 


Laws Are Enforced 


Frequently following an emergency 
there is a tendency on the part of 
many people to ease down from the 
high pitch to which they had raised 
themselves. That is only natural, but 
it also contains many dangers. Oth- 
er emergencies usually follow, which, 
in their own way, are as important 
as the original ones. They must be 
handled with equal effectiveness. 

A case in point are state enrich- 





NO MAGIC HERE 


"Theieste no magic in Patterson Service. It’s 


just a combination of hard work, practical 


experience in solving the tough problems of 


profitable bakery operation, and basic research 


in baking science. 


Patterson Service is as thorough-going and 


complete as you want it to be. It includes every 


phase of bakery production, accounting, and 


marketing. Whatever your problem: ingredient 


control or personnel, sales or construction, costs 


or advertising, you can confidently call on 


Patterson Service for practical solutions. 


Because Patterson Service for bakers is hand- 
made to fit each individual bakery and its market, 
it will pay you to investigate its application to 
your own operation. The cost is moderate. The 


results are convincing. 


Write, wire, or phone (at our expense) today. 


Cc. Jd. 
3947 BROADWAY 


PATTERS-ON 


COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


TANNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
eAKe CItTY , MINNESOTA 








FOR BAKERS 


Cake Pins 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














McVEIGH & CO. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











Jones-HETreLsATER Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








ment laws. During the war the fed- 
eral enrichment law was followed 
with remarkable fidelity by millers, 
distributors and bakers. The federal 
requirement no longer exists, but 
similar laws have been enacted by 
many states. There seems to be some 
question as to how well they are be- 
ing obeyed. For instance, The New 
York Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors recently sent a notice to its 
members in which it said: 

“We have been informed by en- 
forcement authorities of New York 
and New Jersey that all flour dis- 
tributors are not obtaining the neces- 
sary enrichment certificates from 
bakers in these two states in compli- 
ance with the laws requiring such 
certificates. Some bakers appear to 
believe that enforcement of the en- 
richment laws in New York and New 
Jersey is being overlooked. Such is 
not the fact. The laws are being en- 
forced, and our association is pledged 
to co-operate in this work.” 

Probably a similar situation exists 
in other states which have enrich- 
ment laws. Distributors who fail to 
live up to their requirements are def- 
initely headed for trouble. They al- 
so have an obligation to their bak- 
ery customers to help them adhere to 
the laws. 

= 


Flour Promotion 


Now that financial arrangements 
have been completed, specific plans 
are being made to carry out the mill- 
ers promotional campaign to interest 
consumers in greater consumption of 
flour. Various committees of the Mill- 
ers National Federation are actively 
at work on various problems, and 
constant progress is to be expected 
from now on. 

Although flour distributors as a 
group are not participating in this 
program, it provides them with an 
excellent opportunity to push the 
sale of their own products more ag- 
gressively than ever. 

Within a reasonable time it is ex- 
pected that a similar campaign will 
be in full swing in behalf of bakery 
products, so that consumers should 
be made more aware than ever of 
flour and its products as an efficient 
and economical part of the diet. If 
these campaigns result in increased 
consumption, as is anticipated, or 
even in holding the present rate of 
consumption, flour distributors will 
benefit accordingly. However, to do 
this they must help themselves by 
pushing the sale of their flour more 
intelligently than in the past. 


Appealing to Salesmen 


As time goes on and competition 
in the food industry becomes keener, 
flour distributors and wholesale gro- 
cers will find it increasingly impor- 
tant to have as high type of sales- 
men as they possibly can obtain. Or- 
der takers cannot build a business, 
nor can they even retain what al- 
ready exists. Intelligent salesman- 
ship is the only means by which this 
can be done. 

The first step, of course, is to have 
the right type of men on the sales 
force. To accomplish this the busi- 
ness itself must appeal to men of 
this kind. If, when they call for an 
interview, they find a dirty office, 
personnel careless in apearance and a 
warehouse obviously not well cared 
for, first-class salesmen will not be 
interested in working for a firm. 

In the days ahead every phase of 
a flour distributing business will 
have to be on its toes. Orders will 
not come in without ‘sales effort. Or- 
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HOTEL 


Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beauti- 
ful year round resort hotels... 


Ownership management Ern- 
eat Byfield and Frank Bering 
of Chicago’s Sherman and Am- 
bassadors and the famous 
Pump Room. 


Thecuisine.. . unique and de- 
licious, featuring interesting 
native fish and game special- 
ties in addition to favored 
American dishes. Water ... 
pure and wholesome from our 
artesian wells. 


A fisherman’s paradise every 
month in the year—and April 
to November—marlin, sailfish, 
giant manta, dolphin and 
shark. Hunting — November 
to April—deer, quail, par- 
tridge, wild turkeys, ducks 
and geese. 


Warm sunshine daily for those 
seeking rest and relaxation... 
and of course the sports of 
universal appeal—tennis, 
horseback riding, badminton, 
aquaplaning, ping pong, arch- 
ery and our beautiful swim- 
ming pool. 


For reservations or further 
particulars contact PAT HOY, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


GUAYMAS 





MEXICO 
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TO SELL MORE FLOUR 
A Distubuter Needs— 


1—A firm foundation of a quality product —a flour that 
pleases customers with good baking performance and 
brings them back for more. 


SUPER-WHITE has it! 


2.—A sound, effective merchandising plan aimed at building 
increased volume through new customers. . 


SUPER-WHITE has it! 


3.—Co-operative mill sales policies that help the distributor. 
SUPER-WHITE has it! 


You'll find SUPER-WHITE can be a leader in your 
flour department. 
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_THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO.. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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der-taking will be a thing of the past. 
Every flour distributing firm will 
need top-flight salesmen, and to ob- 
tain them the business itself must 
first be made to appeal to them. 


What Is Ahead 


On the business page of The New 
York Times we recently saw the fol- 
lowing three headlines: “Brands to 


Be Pushed,” “Super-Buying Units 
Pick Up Momentum,” and “Food 
Trade Girds for Competition.” There 


was nothing unusual about any of 
these headlines, for they are typical 
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of the thinking that is going on 
among food merchandisers today. The 
fact that the three appeared on the 
same page merely emphasized this 
trend. 

So far as flour distributors are 
concerned, these headlines brought 
out two significant factors. One is 
that keen competition may be ex- 
pected from super-marketing units, 
and the other is that brands will play 
a prominent part in this merchandis- 
ing activity. So far as the super- 
market competition is concerned, that 
has long been a foregone conclusion. 

Emphasis on brands will probably 
develop into something of a battle 





LD 


between manufacturers’ and private 
brands. This was well started before 
the war, but shortage of food has 
called a halt to this type of competi- 
tion for the last several years. 
Some large flour distributors have 
been able to build very successful 
businesses on their own brands. They 
have put advertising and intensive 
selling back of them, and have pushed 
their sales as aggressively as manu- 
facturers. Smaller distributors, how- 
ever, are not able to do this, and gen- 
erally are in a stronger position to 
concentrate on mill brands, where 
they frequently receive sales as- 
sistance from mills. It largely is a 





KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS G0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......-GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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question of which type of operation 
is more profitable from the individua] 
distributor’s standpoint. 


Had Enough 


It has been pretty well known that 
flour distributors throughout the 
country have had all they want of 
government in business. During the 
war they recognized, of course, the 
necessity of an economy to meet the 
emergencies that arose, but when the 
war was over, they, like other busi- 
ness men, saw no reason for the con- 
tinuation of heavy government re. 
strictions. 

This feeling was recently exempli- 
fied by a resolution adopted by The 
New York Association of Flour Dis. 
tributors opposing the extension of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
Production and Marketing Adminis. 
tration beyond the 1947 crop year. A 
similar resolution previously had 
been adopted by the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange. 

Flour distributors are perfectly 
willing to sacrifice the individua! con- 
trol of their businesses when the fate 
of the nation is threatened, as they 
so well demonstrated during the war. 
However, they firmly believe in free 
enterprise in normal times, and in 
New York, at least, are tired of gov- 
ernment in business. 





Great Trade Route 


(Continued from page 20) 


mote ages, has always been the most 
esteemed occupation of mankind. 
Farming was highly developed during 
the greatest civilization the world 
has ever known—that of ancient 
Greece, over 2,000 years ago. Farm- 
ers then were chosen to be statesmen 
and generals; they also became phil- 
osophers, mathematicians, poets and 
writers of great literature. 

Some of the finest works ever writ- 
ten on agriculture were by those an- 
cient Greeks: Hesiod, Aristotle and 
Xenophon, to mention but three. 
Xenophon, among his many excellent 
comments on agriculture, 2,300 years 
ago, wrote these words: 

“When agriculture flourishes, all 
other pursuits are in full vigor; but 
when the ground is forced to lie bar- 
ren, other occupations are almost 
stopped, as well by land as by sea.” 

This, I suggest, is an observation 
that might well be taken to heart by 
some of our present-day statesmen 
and politicians. These ancients were 
great philosophers and thinkers; cer- 
tainly far in advance in reasoning 
power and wisdom of people of this 
present age. We would all benefit 
therefore in reading, in translation, 
these ancient classics. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


May 5. — American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting at the 
Continental Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec- 
retary, Harry Hunter, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

May 5-7. — Millers National Fed- 
eration, 45th annual convention 4 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il; 
vice president and secretary, Her- 
man Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 12-13.—American Millers A‘ 
sociation, annual convention at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky; secre 
tary, Harold N. Jernigan, 136 S. At 
cadia Park, Lexington 10, Ky. 
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C ear around the production circle 
—from wheatfield to mill to final product— 
Dixie-Portland flour quality is carefully 
guarded by skilled technicians. That’s one 
reason why Dixie-Portland flours are so 
widely known and justly famous for ideal 
performance in bread and cracker bak- 
eries, as well as for the family trade. 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS CO. bd FLOUR MILL * FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Gm TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 cwrTs. Ae cam 
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Risin: 


For consistently 
better loaves... 


AING MIDAS 


FLOUR 
Milled from 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
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Go-op Tax Bill 


Topeka, Kansas.—The controversial 
question of taxing co-operative or- 
ganizations reached a head in the 
sas state legislature last week 
when the house passed a measure re- 
quiring co-operatives to pay out re- 
funds to members within five years 
or declare the refunds as company 
assets and pay state taxes on the 
income. 

The move came after a bitterly 
contested debate and several other 
pills had been scrapped in favor of 
the compromise finally passed. 

Subject of much of the argument 
was the Consumer Co-operative or- 
ganization of North Kansas City, Mo., 
which has filed for declaratory judg- 
ment to over-rule the state charter 
board. Recently the state board has 
refused to grant the association’s re- 
quest to increase its capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $12,000,000, assert- 
ing that the co-operative had ac- 
quired its original charter under an 
agricultural co-operative act which 
applies to associations dealing in farm 
products. 

Since that time the Consumer Co- 
operative has reached largely into the 
oil business and the board contended 
that the organization should have 
been chartered under the securities 
act, requiring heavier license fees and 
taxes. The co-operative, which was 
chartered originally in 1931 with cap- 
ital stock of $150,000 and is reputed 
to have assets now of $16,000,000, 
charged that the state charter board 
was without jurisdiction in its ruling. 


. @ 


Co-Op Tax Bill Killed 


Annapolis, Md.—By a vote of 16 to 
13, the Maryland Senate March 13 
recommitted to committee a bill to 
tax the earnings of co-operative as- 
sociations. The action was regarded 
as killing the measure. 

The unsuccessful fight for the bill’s 
passage was led by Senator Wilmer 
C. Carter, Baltimore Democrat, who 


declared, “If we don’t stand up here, 


for an equalization of taxation, we 
stand for socialism.” 





Wheat Price Cut 





(Continued from page 9) 


Spring for winter wheat have not 
been made public, but it is assumed 
in trade circles here that the trade 
taking over “to arrive” contracts will 
be able to make these contracts avail- 
able to southwestern millers when 
the wheat is delivered. 

Every indication now is that the 

USDA will stay out of the spring 
Wheat market until the new winter 
Wheat crop starts to move, which 
Probably will defer further govern- 
Ment procurement in the spring 
Wheat area until late in May. 
In the meantime, the USDA will 
force corn and other coarse grains on 
foreign claimants in addition to flour. 
In this connection, it is believed that 
for May deliveries of corn the USDA 
is short of requirements and it is 
Predicted in trade circles that a buy- 
ing splurge to obtain corn for May 
delivery will be undertaken. 

Trade comment is to the effect 
that the CEA appears to be attempt- 

to maintain a solid structure un- 
present price levels, while the 
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Secretary of Agriculture in his pri- 
vate conversations is aiming at lower 
prices. One caustic comment from a 
trade observer was to the effect that 
the CEA might look into the market 
manipulation effects of the PMA in- 
stead of harrying the exchanges, 
which are reported to have been 
greatly worried by the speculative in- 
fluence of the government procure- 
ment policies. 


Heavy Demand Another Year 


Apart from these transient influ- 
ences, it now appears that the gov- 
ernment contemplates another full 
crop year of heavy grain shipments to 
foreign nations. Food needs, based 
on current foreign crop estimates and 
political considerations, point to a 
steady demand on new crop wheat 
and have caused observers to reverse 
their opinions about price levels. 


. There is a strong feeling that wheat 


during the new crop year will sell 
consistently over $2, even if current 
estimates of a bumper crop are ful- 
filled. | 

In this connection, prominent gov- 
ernment officials are now asking Mr. 
Anderson when PMA intends to get 
out of the grain business. The secre- 
tary is reported to have replied that 
the government has been trying to 
turn the business back to private 
trade for some time. The death of the 
Second War Powers Act would, of 
course, conclude the controversy be- 
tween the trade and the government, 
but with most indications pointing 
to a partial extension of these pow- 
ers, at least as far as allocation con- 
trols are concerned, the actions of the 
USDA regarding private trade execu- 
tion of grain export programs are 
more important than vague state- 
ments of intentions. 

In connection with export achieve- 
ments it is worthy of notice that the 
greatest export year was recorded by 
the private trade without any assist- 
ance from government procurement 
facilities. 

The chief argument made by gov- 
ernment officials for the government 
participation in an export program 
is that, through allocation controls, 
the government is able to even off 
the buying power of more affluent 
foreign nations so that the impov- 
erished nations will not be denied 
necessary supplies. Without an allo- 
cation control, government officials 
allege that the more affluent coun- 
tries, in fear of economic conse- 
quences, will prefer to exchange 
money for material goods, such as 
food grains, and buy freely of lim- 
ited supplies. 


Margin Hike a Stimulant 


Government manipulation of mar- 
gin requirements on commodity ex- 
changes is seen as a stimulant to 
price levels by grain trade observers 
and brokerage firms. On security 
exchanges, the experience has been 
that increased margins requirements 
by government action merely adver- 
tise higher price possibilities. 

Artificial depressants, such as those 
allegedly preferred by Mr. Anderson, 
will have only temporary influence, it 
is said, as long as effective demand 
continues. Probably the most effec- 
tive analysis of the whole situation 
has been presented by Dennis A. Fitz- 
Gerald, secretary general of the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council, 
who warned that eventually rising 
prices would balance off demand and 
close foreign markets to the Ameri- 
can producers of grains. Prolonging 
the FitzGerald thesis, it is seen that 
inasmuch as a consequential part of 
the foreign demand is now being 
financed by our credits in the form 


of loans or actual relief contribu- 
tions, the net result is a higher cost 
to the American taxpayer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROCHESTER BAKERS TO MEET 


Rochester, N. Y.—A full discussion 
of baked goods prices will be con- 
ducted at the meeting of the Roch- 
ester Master Bakers Association, 
March 24, according to an announce- 
ment by Emmett V. Norton, secre- 
tary. Mr. Norton forecast a general 
advance in baked goods prices be- 
cause of higher cost of ingredients. 
Most bakers made short-term con- 
tracts for flour, he said, which are 
running out. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BORDEN CO. REPORTS 
RECORD 1946 SALES 


—<>— 
Net Income Set at $19,581,006, Com- 
pared with $12,098,972 in 1945— 
Sales for 1946 Reached 
$542,998,805 


New York, N. Y.—The Borden Co. 
has reported net income of $19,581,- 
006 for 1946, compared with $12,093,- 
972 the preceding year. Sales reached 
$542,998,805 against $459,454,880, an 
advance of 18% and setting a new 
high record for the fourth successive 
year. 

Theodore G. Montague, president, 
predicted that although sales will 
continue high in 1947, earnings are 
not likely to increase at as great a 
rate as in 1946 when the reduction 
from high wartime tax rates became 
effective. He also commented on the 
company’s return to most of the for- 
eign markets which had been cut off 
by the war, with export sales topping 
prewar levels. 

The company’s construction and im- 
provement program for 1947 for $26,- 
000,000 has been authorized. 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
REPORTS RECORD ’46 SALES 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— The Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. has reported sales 
last year rose to the record high of 
$184,660,940, up 28% from 1945. Net 
income increased to $17,061,099, com- 
pared with $13,539,160 in the preced- 
ing year. 

Per share earnings were $1.92 in 
1946, against $1.52, based on the 
8,899,622 shares outstanding at the 
last year end. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass also set up 
a $4,000,000 reserve against inventory 
losses, and revealed it spent more 
than $21,000,000 on: new facilities last 
year. 
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TEXAS FEED ASSOCIATIONS 
PLAN TWO APRIL MEETINGS 


Dallas, Texas.—Plans are being 
made for annua] meetings of the 
Texas Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Texas Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association, which have been 
scheduled for the Galvez Hotel, Gal- 
veston, April 24-26. The feed manu- 
facturers will hold their meeting on 
April 24 and the grain and feed deal- 
ers group on the next two days. 

Wiley Akins, Burrus Feed Mills, 
Dallas, is president of the feed manu- 
facturers group and L. F. Van Stone 
of Houston is secretary-treasurer. 

Head of the grain and feed dealers 
organization is Ray C. Ayers of Slay- 
ton, Texas, and G. E. Blewett of 
Fort Worth is secretary-treasurer. 


45 
E. J. Grimes Raps 


Proposed World 
Wheat Agreement 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Disapproval of 
the proposed international wheat 
agreement, now being discussed at a 
conference in London, was expressed 
by E. J. Grimes, vice president of 
Cargill, Inc., in a radio interview 
here March 15. 

“Industry is opposed to agree- 
ments which try to control produc- 
tion and the price of a commodity. 
If the agreement would actually as- 
sure a fair distribution of the world’s 
wheat to countries in short supply, 
there could be no quarrel with it— 
but it won’t. At least no such re- 
strictive control by governments ever 
has in the past,” he said. 

Mr. Grimes went on to point out 
that such controls lead to government 
control of production and eventual- 
ly to control of those who produce. 

Under such a proposal, amounts of 
wheat to be exported and imported 
would be fixed, he continued. Also, 
the amount of wheat that may be 
produced by exporting nations would 
be controlled. : 

“As soon as you start to control 
these things, then you have to con- 
trol wages and everything else in 
order to make the first controls ef- 
fective,” he added. 

The London conference, which 
opened March 18, is considering the 
draft memorandum for an interna- 
tional wheat agreement prepared by 
the International Wheat Council. 

Mr. Grimes also presented his ar- 
guments against the proposal at a 
meeting of the Northwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association March 17 at 
the Radisson Hotel, where he dis- 
cussed the current wheat prices. 

In both talks he emphasized that 
the United States can be justly proud 
of its record in exporting food to 
hungry nations overseas. 

“Prices are high, but the United 
States fulfilled its commitments,” he 
said, attributing this country’s suc- 
cess to the workings of a free econ- 
omy which encouraged large produc- 
tion with the promise of a good 
price—“prices set by the law of sup- 
ply and demand and not by govern- 
ment edict.” 

He contrasted the U. S. record 
with that of Canada and Argentina, 
where the governments are the sole 
buyers and sellers of wheat. While 
the United States will likely exceed 
its 400,000,000-bu quota of exports 
by 100,000,000 bus, Canadian exports 
since August, 1946, are over 100,- 
000,000 bus less than the amount 
that nation shipped in the same pe- 
riod the previous year. 

Argentina has even a poorer rec- 
ord, he added. There, the govern- 
ment monopoly pays the producer 
about $1 bu less than it gets for 
the wheat in sales abroad. 

Mr. Grimes stated that present 
prices are more than justified by 
conditions around the world, declar- 
ing that he believed firm prices 
would hold through 1947 and per- 
haps into 1948. 


High exports now can build a con- 
tinued world market for United 
States wheat in the future, he said, 
pointing out that now is the time 
to work out a greater exchange of 


products throughout the world. 











Dr. H. H. Schopmeyer 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR — The In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. H. H. Schopmeyer as di- 
rector of research for the company. 
The appointment became effective 
March 15. He formerly was employed 
by the American Maize Co., Roby, 
Ind., as director of research and 
product development. A new research 
laboratory has been installed in the 
company’s headquarters in Minneap- 
olis and Dr. Schopmeyer will be in 
charge of this laboratory as well as 


W. H. Sheffield, Jr. 


the 17 products control laboratories 
of the company. 

SECRETARY — W. H. Sheffield, Jr., 
has been elected secretary of Innis, 
Speiden & Co., it was announced re- 
cently. He is also assistant treasur- 
er and a member of the firm’s board 
of directors. W. H. Sheffield, Sr., 
continues as president of the com- 
pany. E. C. Speiden was re-elected 
vice president and general manager 
of the Isco Chemicals division. G. 
S. Hamilton continues as vice presi- 
dent and comptroller. G. C. Wick- 
stead was re-elected a director. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Visitors on the floor of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade last week dur- 
ing the spectacular market sessions 
included C. P. Lorenz, Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina; Thurman 
H. Sherwood, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, and George Mont- 
gomery, marketing specialist, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

* 


Harvey J. Patterson, Minneapolis, 
division vice president in charge of 
bulk products sales of the flour and 
cereal division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
spent a couple of days at the conven- 
tion last week of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers in Chicago 
while en route on a vacation trip to 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


«& 

Henry Brainerd of Brainerd & Bur- 
gess, Inc., Chicago flour broker, is 
spending several weeks on a vacation 
trip at Naples, Fla. 

e 


S. L. Rice, Rice Grain Co., Toledo 
and Metamora, Ohio, is leaving for 
a visit to California where he is build- 
ing a home. 

ee 


E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, is visiting his parents in 
Marysville, Kansas. 

e 

C. H. Hardenbergh, executive vice 
president, and A. E. Fairney, eastern 
sales manager, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, have gone 
to Boston, after a brief business stay 
in New York. 


a 
David Coleman of David Coleman, 


Inc., New York, went on to Hot 
Springs, Ark., following the ASBE 
Chicago convention. 


T. T. Hogan, formerly in the mill- 
ing business in the Southwest, but 
now living in Buenos Aires and in 
business there, was a visitor on the 
New York Produce Exchange, intro- 
duced by Henry J. Drake, the Broen- 
niman Co., Inc., while on a return trip 
to the United States. 


Among the visitors to the Chicago 
office of the Millers National Federa- 
tion last week were: Henry D. Pahl, 
general sales manager, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio; B. E. Loyd, 
International Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich; R. B. Laing, vice president and 
secretary, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; Milton P. Fuller, vice presi- 





HIT BY RECKLESS 
DRIVER 


W. M. Wallace, purchasing agent 
for the southeastern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga., and his young son were 
struck by a reckless driver at a street 
crossing in that city recently. Mr. 
Wallace was badly injured, receiving 
a broken leg and wrist as well as cuts 
and bruises and will probably be con- 
fined to Emory University Hospital, 
Emory University, Ga., for three 
months. His son was more fortunate 
and although shaken up, was dis- 
missed from the hospital immediate- 
ly after examination following the 
accident. 
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dent and general manager, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich; J. A. Willis, 
dr., vice president and general man- 
ager, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, D. C., 
office. 

Evans J. Thomas, Chicago, man- 
ager, durum division, of the North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. D., returned last week from a va- 
cation trip to Buenos Aires. 


T. W. Grindley, secretary of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, and W. J. 
Brooking, general sales manager for 
the board, visited southwestern mar- 
kets last week, spending some time 
at Kansas City and at interior points. 

ee 


P. D. Hays, St. Louis, central 
states sales director for Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, recently 
called on the trade in Chicago. 


Diego V. Cabrera of Cabrera & 
Martinez, Havana, visited the offices 
of Flour Mills of America this week, 
coming to Kansas City from Wash- 
ington, where he called on Martin F. 
Smith, general manager and export 
co-ordinator of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association. 


T. Marshall Holt, Philadelphia, vice 
president in charge of eastern sales, 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., vis- 
ited the mill offices in Kansas City 
following the convention of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers. 

es 


Harold P. Bell, southern sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, made a business trip to 
New Orleans last week. 

*® 


William McArthur, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Washing- 
ton, visited the Chicago and Kansas 
City offices of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. last week. 

@ 


S. M. Corkran, manager of the 
Nashville office, and J. E. Spaeth, sec- 
retary and vice president of sales, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas, 
were in Kansas City following the 
bakery engineers’ meeting in Chicago. 

® 


Harold Regier, secretary and sales 
manager, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., visited mill connections 
in Kansas City last week. 

£ 

R. B. Laing, vice president and sec- 
retary of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., stopped in Kansas City 
briefly on his return trip from the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers. 

: 7 

E. B. Hackney, president of the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
went to Burlington, Iowa, last week 
to attend the funeral services of 
Frank Delaney, Midwest Biscuit Co. 

*& 


Jack H. Rathbone, president and 
general manager of the Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, returned 
last week from the convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers in Chicago. 

= 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
bulk division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Atlanta, is back in his office after a 
recent illness and has expressed great 
appreciation for the many kind-letters 

















ST. REGIS PLANT HONORS 
25-YEAR EMPLOYEES 


The Toledo, Ohio, multiwall paper 
bag plant of the St. Regis Paper Co, 
held a testimonial dinner March 7 for 
nine of its employees who have served 
the company 25 years or more. A to- 
tal of 256 years’ service was repre- 
sented by the group. Each of the em- 
ployees was presented with a certifi- 
cate of award for loyalty and service 
and a 25-year pin. Telegrams of «on- 
gratulations were received from Roy 
K. Ferguson, president of St. Regis; 
E. R. Gay, vice president; W. E. 
Hahn, in charge of multiwall bag 
production in all plants, and Alex 
Smalley, labor relations advisor to 
Mr. Ferguson. 





— 


and wires received from members of 
the flour and baking industry through- 
out the country. 

S 


Ned Kaulback and Joe Pollack, 
Kaulback & Pollack, now handle the 
Ohio account of B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago. 


The sessions of the ASBE conven- 
tion in Chicago were attended by 
E. M. Peek, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
and Ben H. Peoples, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative of Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


* 

Paul Feuer and Paul Landau, ex- 
ecutive vice president and vice presi- 
dent, respectively, of J. T. Gibbons, 
Inc., flew back to New Orleans re- 
cently from Houston where they have 
been- conducting business. 

© 

W. F. Starkey, treasurer of the 
Hoover Grain Co., Duluth, is vaca- 
tioning in Deming, N. M. 

* 


Rogers C. B. Morton, production 
manager for Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky., brother of 
Congressman Thruston B. Morton, 
president of the company, and Mrs. 
Morton flew to Bimini, in the Ba- 
hamas, after a short stay at Miami, 
Fla. 

= 


Willis N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Ixan- 
sas, was in Kansas City on business 
last week. 

* 


T. T. Zimmerman, sales manager 
for the Whitewater (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., is calling on mill connec- 
tions in the southeastern states. 

* 


Ed Enns, office manager for the 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, is 
back at work aster an extended ill- 
ness with flu. 

e 


Charles W. Colby, president of the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Board of Trade, 
is convalescing in a Hutchinson )ios- 
pital from an operation. 

e 


Lloyd E. Leatherock, manager, spe- 
cial products department, and George 
Orozovitch of the experimental !ab- 
oratory, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
attended the recent convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engl 
neers held in Chicago. 

+ 

Robert William Freihofer, son of 
Charles C. Freihofer, president of the 
Charles Freihofer Baking Co., Troy, 
Albany and Schenectady, N. Y., was 
married recently to the former Jane 
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Tarrant, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick” K. Tarrant of Saratoga 
Springs. They spent their honey- 
moon in Bermuda. 

© 


Samuel B. Millenson, Philadelphia 
representative of Bay State Milling 
Co., entered a local hospital last week 
to undergo an operation. 

& 


E. B. Sewell, Jr., manager of the 
Willis Norton Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from Chicago, where he at- 
tended the convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers. 


DEATHS 


Sigurd Ostergaard, 50, Racine, Wis., 
retail bakery shop operator since 
1931, died at Biloxi, Miss., March 10, 
where he had gone recently for his 
health. A native of Denmark, Mr. 
Ostergaard came to the United 
States in 1916 and operated a bakery 
for several years in Minneapolis be- 
fore going to Milwaukee, and then 
to Racine. He was an active mem- 
ber of Wisconsin and national bak- 
ers’ associations. 


Mrs. Anna Christen Feldman, 77, 
of 208 South Riverside Drive, Evans- 
ville, Ind., died March 12 in an Evans- 
ville hospital after a long illness. She 
was the widow of the late Frank 
Feliman, founder and former presi- 
dent of the Feldman Baking Co. in 
Evansville. She is survived by a son, 
Clarence D. Feldman, present head 
of the Feldman Baking Co., and two 
grandchildren. 











Frederick E. Pilliod, 81, Swanton, 
Ohio, died March 14. He had been 
prominent as a business man and 
community leader, and years ago 
was principal in the Pilliod Mill- 
ing Co., 100-bbl flour mill. In 1914 
George R. Forrester, now head of 
the Forrester Grain Co., Toledo, was 
connected with Mr. Pilliod. 





Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 
light. Prices cover a wide range, 
since some jobbers with lower-priced 
contracts are not advancing prices in 
accord with current markets. 


PACIFIC INTEREST 
AT MINIMUM 


Pacific Northwest mills report 
most buyers holding purchases at a 
minimum under current rising price 
conditions. Export trade is at a slow 
pace, also. Some inquiry has been 
received from European countries, but 
mills do not appear interested at this 
time. Some mills were withdrawn 
from the market on all types of flour 
trade at times because of the sharp 
fluctuations in wheat. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 4,771 sacks from the preceding 
Week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
Senting 67% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 4,031,931 sacks, compared with 
4,027,166 sacks in the preceding week 
and. 3,549,805 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two years 
ago the figure was 3,524,093 and 
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three years ago 3,143,230. Flour pro- 
duction increased 30,000 sacks in the 
Southwest over last week, 84,000 in 
Buffalo and 11,000 in the Central and 
Southeast, while there was a decline 
of 87,000 sacks in the Northwest and 
34,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BEMIS INDEX 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.52, as 
compared with 10.04 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 30.43, as compared with 
16.75 a year ago. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUFFALO CLUB PLANS COURSE 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo Traf- 
fic Club is inaugurating instruction 
on grain transit under the guidance 
of K. W. Smith of the Buffalo 
Transit Accounting Bureau. Classes 
will be held Mondays from 7 to 9:30 
p.m. in Room 1102, Central Terminal. 
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Flour Distributors 
Plan to Study 
Boxcar Shortage 


New York, N. Y.—The critical 
shortage of boxcars was considered at 
the monthly meeting of the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors in the Produce Exchange, March 
13. The Produce Exchange is look- 
ing into this matter actively, and at 
the direction of a resolution, Herbert 
H. Lang, president of the association, 
appointed a committee, composed of 
J. A. MacNair, chairman, and Wil- 
liam A. Lohman, Jr., to co-operate 
with the exchange to relieve the ex- 
isting pressing situation. 

Among the routine business trans- 
acted by the associated was its usual 
contribution to the American Red 
Cross Fund, and receipt of an appli- 
cation for membership in the organi- 
zation from Sidney Dulman, Dulman 
& Vanderveer, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Considerable discussion was de- 
voted to the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, which will be held in this city 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, May 
18-20. Entertainment plans have 
practically been completed. Plans 
include the attendance of ladies at 
the annual banquet on the evening of 
May 19, an innovation in the pro- 
gram. 
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Hotel Reservations 
Indicate Large MNF 


Convention Crowd 


Chicago, Ill.—Hotel reservations for 
the Millers National Federation con- 
vention here May 6-7 indicate that 
this year’s convention will play to a 
capacity house. 

Those who have not sent in reser- 
vations were urged by federation of- 
ficials to do so at once. Rooms are 
still available, it was pointed out, but 
the number is diminishing every day, 
with the supply of single rooms ex- 
tremely limited. 

The annual meeting of the board 
of directors will be held May 5. How- 
ever, the reservation time schedule 
indicates that a large proportion of 
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PARTY FOR FEED MEN—A few of the feed men who attended a cock- 
tail party held by the Atkinson Milling Co. in Minneapolis Feb. 19 are 


shown in the picture above. 


From left to right, the men are: J. R. 


Stuart, Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis; I. M. Springer, I. S. Joseph Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis; Martin Nelson of the Atkinson firm; J. A. Forrest 
of J. A. Forrest & Co., and I. S. Joseph of I. S. Joseph Co., Inc. 





the millers plan to be in Chicago on 
May 3 or 4. The Edgewater Beach 
Hotel has promised to take care of 
early arrivals, provided reservations 
are made accordingly, convention of- 
ficials point out. 

All reservations are being cleared 
through the Chicago federation office. 
Millers were asked not to request 
confirmation on rooms for anyone 
but millers. 

With part of the convention pro- 
gram arranged, a preliminary outline 
is expected to be announced soon. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$1,500,000 SUIT FILED 
BY MILL ON GRITS SALE 


Dallas, Texas—MThe Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills, operating here as the 








Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., has filed 
suit for $1,500,000 damages against 
the Doughnut Corp. of America, Hol- 
land, Mich. 

The suit, alleging breach of con- 
tract, in its petition says Tex-O-Kan 
contracted in July, 1946, to sell the 
Doughnut Corp. 430,000,000 Ibs of 
grits at $6.11 per cwt to be shipped 
at the rate of 11,200 cwt weekly. 

The petition recites that 50,400 cwt 
were purchased, delivered and paid 
for but the remainder of the con- 
tract was “breached and repudiated.” 

Later, it said, grits declined $1.78 
per cwt, which because of the nature 
of the contract caused a loss of $1,- 
096,411.33. 

The petition asks that damages of 
$1,500,000 be given, or if not, the 
mills be paid damages of $1,096,411.33. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bombers, Tractors, Horses Used 
in Delivering Bread in Britain 


London, Eng.—The conditions that 
have prevailed during the last six 
weeks throughout the United King- 
dom have surpassed in rigor and in- 
tensity anything of the kind within 
living memory. Added.to these arc- 
tic conditions was a fuel crisis, with 
severe cuts in fuel and electric and 
gas power, causing a complete stand- 
still in industrial production and a 
cessation of heating in all public 


buildings, offices and homes. 

Those who had stocks of coal or 
coke were fortunate, but owing to the 
rationing of coal and coke these, at 
the best, were limited. Therefore, 
the country has been going through 
an unprecedented time of hardship 
and misery, to which unemployment 
was added owing to the closing down 
of the factories. 

Flour mills and bakeries, as es- 
sential production, were allowed to 
function as usual, but bakers had 
great difficulty in getting the bread 
to the people. Many country places 
were completely cut off by road and 
ways and means had to be devised 
to deliver food to them. 

The following story of these ex- 
periences has been told in The Na- 
tional Association Review: - 

“All over Britain during the re- 


cent blizzard bakers struggled 


through snow and storm to get bread 
to the people, and almost everywhere 
they managed to deliver the goods. 

“When villages in Derbyshire were 
marooned Bristol bakers hurriedly 
baked extra loaves, which were 
dropped on the snowbound hamlets 
from RAF bombers. (The Northwest- 
ern Miller, March 11). In the Mid- 
lands many roads were impassable to 
wheeled traffic, and volunteer hands 
carried sacks of loaves on foot to the 
more remote districts. 

“In Norfolk conditions were par- 
ticularly bad, but bakers left dumps 
of bread as near as possible to vil- 
lages, and the inhabitants were able 
to help themselves. 

“Latest reports from East Anglia 
indicate that despite overwhelming 
difficulties the bakers have in no case 
let their customers do_ without 
bread. 

“In two other country districts 
conditions were particularly bad, and 
many bakers’ vans had to be dug out 
of snowdrifts. Drivers frequently had 
to leave their vehicles and make their 
deliveries on foot. 

“In the suburbs and surrounding 
districts of Birmingham, volunteers 
were organized to deliver bread 
packed in sacks in places where ac- 
cess by motor vehicles was impos- 
sible.” rs 
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QUALITY PRODUCTS STRESSED 
AT 23RD ANNUAL MEETING 


Registrations for Convention in Chicago March 10-13 
Reached Record Figure of 1,941—Public Rela- 
tions Program of Industry Outlined 


Chicago, Ill.—Production problems 
got a thorough airing during the 
twenty-third annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel here March 10 - 13. 

Seven of the convention’s eight ses- 
sions featured panels of experts on 
bakery product production and, fol- 
lowing presentation of papers by the 
panel members, extensive and de- 
tailed discussion periods developed 
with participation from the floor 
pointing up the interest of those who 
attended the convention. 

Registrations for the convention, 
totaling 1,941, reached a new high 
mark in the history of the society. 
The crowd packed the general meet- 
ing room during the sessions and 
often spilled over into an additional 
room connected to the speakers’ plat- 
form by loud speakers. 

The production of quality baked 
goods was stressed throughout the 
sessions as a most vital element in 
the campaign of the industry to main- 
tain the high sales figures attained 
during the wartime period. 


Campaign Outlined 


The baking industry’s promotional 
and public relations campaign was 
outlined and discussed during the 
opening session of the meeting, set- 
ting the forward-looking theme for 
the sessions and informal discussions. 

There was considerable discussion 
during the meeting of the competi- 
tion given the baker by the house- 
wife. The consumer, it was pointed 
out, was forced to buy bakery products 
during the period of rationing and has 
become dissatisfied with the quality of 
the products received. It was agreed 
that the return to prewar quality in 
bakery products was of utmost im- 
portance in the baking industry’s 
fight to retain the maximum amount 
of sales during the coming year. 

Sessions held on the opening day 
of the convention were covered in 
last week’s issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 


Bread Production Problems 


Bread production problems were 
the subject of the panel discussion 
during the morning session of March 
11. William Markwardt, Markwardt 
Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo., was 
chairman of the panel. Other mem- 
bers were: Roland Aaker, Central 
Bakery, Montevideo, Minn.; Robert 
Dibble, Interstate Bakeries, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; and Carlos S. Picker 
ing, Conklin’s Bakery, San Diego, 
Calif. 

The use of a bun machine in the 
making of bread was discussed, and 
the production of sweet rolls was 
another topic for the panel. 

Dr. C. G. Harrell, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, reporting for the 
committee on visual education, indi- 
cated that a strong demand for edu- 
cational films available. through the 
society’s committee continued, 








NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S COV- 
ERAGE OF ASBE CONVENTION 


Editorial coverage of the twenty- 
third annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers in 
Chicago March 10-13 was handled by 
the following staff members of The 
Northwestern Miller: Robert T. Beat- 
ty, northwestern editor, Minneapolis; 
Wilfred E. Lingren, bakery editor, 
Minneapolis; S. O. Werner, Chicago 
manager, Chicago, and Wayne G. 
Martin, Jr., eastern states manager, 
New York. 


F. E. Walrod, Ross & Rowe, Inc., 
New York, presented a paper on leci- 
thin, describing a series of tests 
which have been made in connection 
with the use of lecithin. 


Sanitation Discussed 


Don. F.. Copell, Wagner Baking Co., 
Newark, N. J., presided at the aft- 
ernoon session March 11, at which 
sanitation, job evaluation and the re- 
ports of the information service com- 
mittee and of the manpower commit- 
tee were considered. 

Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bak- 
ers of America, New York, introduced 
the discussion on insect infestation 
and sanitation in general. He indi- 
cated that he was sure the millers 
were doing “everything in their 
power” to eliminate’ insect infesta- 
tion in their plants. He stressed the 
importance on a continued sanita- 
tion campaign in the baking industry. 

Louis Kacel, Seagram Distilling Co., 
Louisville, Ky., reporting on his firm’s 
research in the sanitation field, em- 
phasized that in the development of 
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ASBE Studies Production Problems 





a quality and production program, 
sanitation plays an important part. 

Job evaluation, declared Charles 
Ufford, Barrington Associates, New 
York, is not a substitute for good 
management, but is an orderly pro- 
cess by which management can es- 
tablish beyond doubt the value to any 
establishment of each and every em- 
ployee. He outlined a system of job 
evaluation “equitable to both man- 
agement and employee.” 

A. Oliver Malmberg, Doughnut 
Corp. of America, New York, re- 
ported for the manpower committee 
and presented a booklet on supervis- 
ory personnel in management. 

George J. Siml, George J. Siml Co., 
Chicago, gave the report of the infor- 
mation service committee. 


Bakery Equipment Discussed 


Bakery equipment was the subject 
of the discussion during the morning 
session of March 12, with Carl A. 
Bornman, Cotton Baking Co., Shreve- 
port, La., acting as session chairman. 

Morris Cohen, Interstate Bakeries, 
Inc., Kansas City, presented a report 
of the committee on standardization, 
pointing out the need for standardiz- 
ation of equipment to help develop 
better equipment and processes. 

A panel discussion on equipment 
followed this report with the panel 
comprised of the following men: 
Charles Misch, Charles E. Misch Co., 
New York, chairman; Fred Chamber- 
lain, W. E. Long Co., Tampa, Fla ; 
Frank Haile, Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa.; Glenn Hargrave, Paniplus 
Co., Mt. Prospect, Ill.; and Jerome 
Jorgenson, Interstate Bakeries, Inc., 
Kansas City. 

Moulding and cooling equipment 
and processes were the principal sub- 
jects of the discussion. 

Willard M. Woll, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, discussed new 
developments in electronic heating. 


Safety Code Written 


R. J. Conly, Parkway Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, reporting at the aft- 
ernoon session on March 12, indicated 
that a safety code for bakery machin- 
ery has been written and will soon be 
ready for distribution. Armand 
Hecht, Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn., 


and Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, other members of the 
safety committee, also stressed the 
need for safety in the industry. 

William J. Towey, W. E. Long Co, 
Chicago, presented a paper on the 
principles of plant layout. 

The discussion on bakery equip- 
ment was continued by the panel 
which appeared during the afternoon 
session on March 12. H. E. Hilde- 
brand, Continental Baking Corp, 
New York, acted as chairman of the 
panel, which was composed of the 
following: C., T. Hatch, Union Steel 


‘Products Co., Albion, Mich.; Ralph 


Russell, Oliver Manufacturing Co, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Albert Schmidt, 
Capital Bakeries, Harrisburg, P2a.; J. 
W. Stribling, General Electric Co, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; and Edward Van 
Poolen, Purity Bakeries Corp., Chi- 
cago. 
Cake, Sweet Goods 


A panel discussion on cake and 
sweet goods featured the morning 
session of March 13. Howard B. Tol- 
ley, National Biscuit Co., New York, 
served as chairman of the following 
panel: Leon Buehler, Association of 
Refrigeration Manufacturers, Chica- 
go; Willard H. Geller, John R. Thomp- 
son Co., Chicago; William Gordon, 
Awrey Bros., Detroit; Ralph Mane- 
wal, Egekvist Bakeries, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and Henry Mercado, Fleet- 
wood Baking Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

The preparation of homogenized 
cream toppings and the use of syrup 
in cake and sweet goods were sub- 
jects of papers presented by mem- 
bers of the panel and discussed from 
the floor. 

Pie problems and flavors were the 
subjects of the panel discussions dur- 
ing the afternoon session of March 
13. The panel on pie problems was 
composed of Homer Kuehn, Central 
Soya Co., Decatur, Ind., chairman; 
Boyd Frazier, Wheeler Pie Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Charles Glabau, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; and James Hen- 
derson, Wagner Pie Co., Chicago. 

Mechanical production of pies, pie 
crusts and exterior finish and fillings 
and thickeners were the subjects dis- 
cussed. 

Comprising the panel on_ flavors 

























































































































NEW ASBE OFFICERS—New officers elected at the re- 
cent twenty-third annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers are shown above. 
right, they are: Jerome H. Debs, Chicago Metallic Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago, second vice president; J. M, Al- 


Left to 





bright, ‘Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, president; Otto 
Richter, Richter Baking Co., San Antonio, Texas, first 
vice president, and Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., Chicago, who was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, 
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were F. J. Barrett, Henry and Henry, 
Buffalo, N. Y., chairman; Allen Davis, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Edward Jeffress, 
Food Materials Co., Chicago; and T. 


' J, Otterbacher, Corn Products Refin- 


ing Co., Zion, Il. 

Flavoring materials and combina- 
tions of flavors suitable for bakery 
products were discussed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAO NUTRITIONIST SAYS 
NO TO WORLD 80% RUMOR 


Washington, D.. C.—Commenting 
upon persistent reports that a wheat 
processing and utilization survey now 
being conducted by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization might be 
used as the basis for a movement to 
impose long-extraction flour upon all 
wheat-consuming nations, including 
the United States, Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, 
director of FAO’s nutrition division, 
said that the survey primarily was 
an effort to assemble factual infor- 
mation. He specifically denied that 
there was any pre-arranged plan to 
use this information as the base for 
a recommendation that an interna- 
tional flour extraction rate be estab- 
lished somewhat higher than that in 
use in this country. ' 

That FAO was suspected of such 
a purpose provoked amused concern 
from Dr. Aykroyd, who reported that 
he had detected some reluctance on 
the part of the United States milling 
industry to co-operate. This reluc- 
tance, he said, did not appear to be 
deeply rooted and he expected that 
the American nutritional scientists 
would turn in a comprehensive report 
on the subject. 

However, Dr. Aykroyd did say that 
he had no way of knowing in advance 
what apparent conclusions might be 
derived from the final reports of all 
countries. It is, of course, entirely 
possible that in view of the economic 
and political nature of world agricul- 
ture and nutrition that it might be 
concluded from the report that a 
higher extraction proposal on a 
world-wide basis might seem desir- 
able. Dr. Aykroyd denied, however, 
that FAO now had any such purpose 
in mind. He pointed out that the in- 
formation which scientists from world 
nutrition circles are now assembling 
merely represents facts which are 
available to any organization which 
chooses to investigate the matter. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ELEVATOR SCHOOL STARTS 
AT ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 


St. Louis, Mo.—About 125 veterans 
are attending a grain elevator man- 
agement school as guests of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis March 
17-19 on the trading floor of the ex- 
change. 

_ The school is under the joint spon- 
Sorship of the Illinois Country Grain 
and Feed Institute and the [Illinois 
State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. The Illinois Country Grain and 
Feed Institute is composed of repre- 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 


The fellowing is a comparison of set- 
ant prices for March 8 and 15 at Kansas 
y: 


SETTLING PRICES 


BRA N— March 8 March 15 
Match ........ $....@*51.75 $....@*58.50 
a ....@§50.00 ....@*52.50 
PD Lael. « ..+-@§$42.00  ....@§43.75 
Sea 37.10@ 37.50 §39.50@ 40.00 
Waly .......... 35.75@ 37.50 37.50@ 38.50 
San 35.00@ 37.00 37.00@ 38.25 

SHORTs— 
ae $....@*55.00 $....@*60.00 
OS 53.50@ 54.85 ....@*55.25 
; a 47.25@ 49.25 ....@§49.75 
june 5 ae 45.00@ 46.25 46.00@ 46.50 
 §6 aaa 40.00@ 41.00 44.00@.. 45.00 
ana 40.00@ 41.00 43.00@ 44.50 
Sales (tons) 1,140 1,380 

"Bid. §sale. 
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sentatives from the Illinois Grain 
Dealers Association, Illinois Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association, Illinois 
Agricultural Association, Illinois Feed 
Association, Bank of Co-operatives, 
St. Louis, and the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. L. F. Stice, extension mar- 
keting specialist at the University of 
Illinois, is secretary. 

The school is devoted largely to 
practical analysis of grain samples to 
determine proper grades under stand- 
ards established by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The sessions 
were scheduled to hear talks by H. R. 
Diercks, “Use of Futures Markets by 
Country Elevators”; W. J. Niegarth, 
“Handling Grain from Country Ele- 
vators to Central Markets,” and H. H. 
Vogel, “Maintaining Grades, Han- 
dling and Drying Grain at Terminal 
Markets.” The morning sessions at 
the Jefferson Hotel include illustrat- 
ed lectures and paper work on grain 
grading problems. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DANNEN MILLS TO MAKE 
FEED AT RED OAK, IOWA 


St. Joseph, Mo.—A new feed manu- 
facturing plant will be installed at 
Red Oak, Iowa, by the Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph. The Dannen com- 
pany purchased the 500-sack Replogle 
flour mill at Red Oak some time ago 
and is converting the mill to a feed 
manufacturing plant. A new ware- 
house, 50x100 feet, will be added to 
the Red Oak properties. 

This new plant will manufacture 
all of the feed varieties now being 
made at the large St. Joseph home 
plant. The Red Oak mill will serve 
western Iowa and eastern Nebraska. 
H. L. Dannen is president of Dannen 
Mills. Dwight L. Dannen is vice pres- 
ident, A. J. Monarch, general super- 
intendent, Clarence Keck, construc- 
tion foreman at Red Oak, and Dean 
Murren, manager at Red Oak. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Milling, Baking 
Leaders Study 
Current Problems 


Chicago, Ill—The bakery relations 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation met with officials and 
governors of the American Bakers 
Association here March 13 to discuss 
current problems affecting both the 
milling and the baking industries. 

Representing the milling industry 
at the meeting were Howard W. Files, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
chairman of the MNF bakery rela- 
tions committee; J. C. Beaven, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago; G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Henry Cate, Flour Mills of 
America, Kansas City, and Herman 
Steen, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago. 

Representatives of the baking in- 
dustry included C. P. Binner, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis; Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery, Peoria, Ill; Harold West, West 
Baking Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind; 
Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, and A. E. Tolley, 
Ward Baking Co., New York. 

The subject of bread enrichment 
was discussed in rather broad detail 
and steps were taken to contact state 
legislative bodies for the purpose of 








encouraging more uniformity in en- 
richment laws, as well as the passage 
of enrichment laws in states where 
they do not exist. The bakery indus- 
try is anxious that bread enrichment 
be practiced more extensively 
throughout the country and the mill- 
ing industry is in full accord, the dis- 
cussions revealed. 


Many phases of the matter of used 
containers came up for general dis- 
cussion, including sanitation, cost and 
proper laundering, with specific ref- 
erence to the law recently passed in 
Minnesota. 

Both the milling and baking repre- 
sentatives presented a pattern outline 
of their respective public relations 
and advertising programs and plans 
were made to co-ordinate the pro- 
grams so that complete harmony will 
continue. Each industry will conduct 
its program independently of the 
other, but it is the desire of both 
groups that there be no friction of 
any kind and that complete co-opera- 
tion will be maintained. This will be 
accomplished through frequent meet- 
ings of the joint committee, the next 
of which will be held in the early 
part of May. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN HANDLING CHARGES 
UP zc IN NEW YORK BILL 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Grain elevator op- 
erators here expressed satisfaction 
with the action of the Senate of the 
New York legislature in approving a 
bill that would permit elevator oper- 
ators to increase handling prices from 
le to 1%c bu. The bill, previously 
passed by the assembly, has been sent 
to Gov. Thomas Dewey. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MEL STEADMAN BUYS 
NEBRASKA ELEVATOR 


Kansas City, Mo.—Mel Steadman, 
Nebraska City, Neb., formerly of the 
F. R. Miller Feed Mills, recently pur- 
chased that company’s elevators at 
Nebraska City and Dunbar, Neb., 
which he will operate under the name 
of the Steadman Grain Co. In addi- 
tion to purchasing local grain, the 
Steadman company will sell feeds 
and operate a small grinding plant. 
Mr. Steadman plans delivery service 
to local trade. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., March 14, 1947 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 








Port Arthur .. 12,350 1,586 8,729 5,281 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 2,296 “s 919 138 
2 43 ee oe 
Int. public and 52 

semi-public ele- 

VOTED ve civwes 68 6 399 1,070 

; eee 14,757 1,586 10,046 6,489 

Year ago ..... 32,969 1,137 19,281 12,995 

Receipts during week ending March 14: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,361 41 846 428 
Pacific seaboard. 1,032 oy 260 16 
Other terminals* 20 ** 46 12 

BOA iiwsavas 2,413 41 1,152 456 


Shipments during week ending March 14: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
40 





(eer ee 2 511 225 
Pacific seaboard. 1,245 ne 527 16 
Other terminals* 46 ay 24 64 

i | eee 1,692 1,062 305 


Total receipts for the crop year‘Aug. 1- 
March 14, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..101,481 4,480 35,326 24,900 


Pacific seaboard. 35,629 4,259 518 
Churchill ...... 1,094 1 + 
Other terminals* 1,159 495 2,047 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-March 14, 1947: - 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..101,481 
Pacific seaboard. 34,794 424 
Churchill 2,929 19 ve 
Other terminals* 1,121 967° 2,068 
*All other terminals and semi-public-ter- 
minals, western division. a 


4,4803 5,326 24,900 
P ,739 
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J. P. FALCONER APPOINTED 
TO CHASE DALLAS OFFICE 


Chicago, Ill—The appointment of 
J. P. Falconer as assistant manager 
of the Chase Bag Co.’s Dallas branch 
was announced from the Chicago gen- 
eral sales office by R. N. Conners, vice 
president and general sales manager. 





J. P. Falconer 


Mr. Falconer, a graduate of S.M.U. 
in Dallas, has been associated with 
the Chase Bag Co. since 1931, first as 
office manager of the Milwaukee 
branch, and for the past 10 years as 
office manager of the Chicago gen- 
eral sales office. 

In sharing the executive duties with 
A. C. Ogden, manager, Mr. Falconer 
will represent the second generation 
of his family to have been associated 
in an executive capacity with the 
Chase Dallas branch, his father hav- 
ing retired from the management 
there in 1933. 
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BIG GAIN REPORTED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS 


<< 
Net Sales for 1946 Announced at 
$261,176,280, Compared With 
$259,781,040 in 1945 


New York, N. Y.—Net sales of 
Standard Brands, Inc., and subsidi- 
aries operating in the United States 
were $261,176,280 for 1946, as com- 
pared to the 1945 sales of $259,781,- 
040, which included approximately 
$27,000,000 in sales to the govern- 
ment, James S. Adams, president, 
has announced. 

Profit, before provision for federal 
income taxes, was $21,765,960, com- 
pared with $23,388,464 for 1945, a 
decrease of approximately 7%. 

Provision for federal income and 
excess profits taxes was $7,818,000, 
compared with $13,812,000 in 1945, a 
decrease of approximately 43%. 

Consolidated net profit of the com- 
pany and subsidiaries operating in 
the United States was $13,947,960. 
This was equivalent, after payment 
of preferred dividends, to $4.11 per 
share on the common stock. 

On the same basis, consolidated net 
profit for 1945 was $9,576,464, or 
$2.74 per share, after preferred divi- 
dends. 

Sales of subsidiaries operating out- 
side the United States, translated 
into United States dollars, totaled 
$24,589,728. Net profits, on the same 
basis, before special credits of $600,- 
135, amounted to” $1,824,251, cers 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Flour sales showed slight 
improvement early last week, but tapered 
off later to a current low level. Except 
for a scattered export trade, nearly all 
domestic business was forced purchasing 
for nearby needs and no buyers showed 
any enthusiasm for forward commitments. 

Sales of southwestern mills amounted 
to 54% of capacity last week, a little more 
than half being export sales. This com- 
pared with only 30% in the previous week, 
also about half export, and 27% a year ago. 

With constantly rising wheat prices, it 
was extremely difficult to do business and 
buyers’ and sellers’ ideas most of time 
were considerably apart. Some of the 
larger bakers took moderate amounts, con- 
tinuing their policy of buying only for a 
week to two at a time. Otherwise, the bulk 
of the business was single cars to fill im- 
perative needs. It is obvious from the 
high rate of mill. activity, that almost 
every buyer with old bookings is stretch- 
ing old purchases as far as possible, put- 
ting off the day when he will have to buy. 
Although bread price levels have been ad- 
vanced in many places, so far this has 
not resulted in any more liberal flour 
buying or any lessening of resistance to 
present prices. 

Family trade remains wholly a small 
lot business with only forced buying ap- 
parent, and it is likely that distributors’ 
stocks will be allowed to run down further. 
Some slight indication of revived mixed 
ear trade has followed the strength in 
millfeed, but aggregate bookings are small. 

Export volume was mostly made up of 
sales to a few of the European claimant 
countries and scattered bookings of small 
size to Brazil. Otherwise, trade was dull 
and at present high levels it is expected 
that the Latin American buyer will work 
off his present liberal stocks of flour. Hol- 
land purchased some flour and there were 
modest sales of clears to exporters pre- 
sumably against sales to Europe. 

Clears continue rather scarce, with recent 
sales having cleaned up much of the avail- 
able supply, particularly of high ash types, 
more desired now that so much European 
trade ‘calls for high ash _ flours. These 
clears of high ash have gained consider- 
ably in price during recent weeks, com- 
pared with the lowest ash types. Domestic 
interest is light and the export trade sets 
the pace entirely. 

Production levels continue extremely high. 
Output at Kansas City last week fell just 
short of the all-time record set the week 
of Feb. 165. Shipping directions are good 
as buyers continue to order out whatever 
bookings they have in preference to making 
any new purchases. 

Price levels showed a wide range dur- 
ing the week, with some indication of slight 
pressure to sell on the part of millers. 
Yet it is doubtful if small price con- 
cessions make any difference in sales these 
days. Most mills offered prices somewhat 
lower for spot shipment than for deferred, 
reflecting the high prices for spot millfeed 
as compared with future discounts, the dif- 
ferences ranging from 1l10c to 30c depend- 
ing on time of shipment. The net gain 
in prices last week was 50@80c, with fam- 
ily flours being advanced the most. 





Quotations, carlots, sacked, March 15: 
hard winter wheat bakery short patent 
$7.15@7.35, standard patent $7.05@7.25, 


straight $7@7.20; established brands family 
flour $7.30@7.60, family patents $7.15@7.40; 
first clears $5.80@5.90, second clears $5.60@ 
5.70, high ash clears $5.50@5.55; soft wheat 
short patents $7.50@7.60, straight $6.70@ 
6.80; export straight $6.30@6.80, bulk. 
Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 5 fair, 9 quiet, 6 slow, 1 dull. 
Oklahoma City: Flour sales last week 
averaged 20% compared with 42% a week 
ago and 34% a year ago. There were no 
exports, Domestic bookings were divided 
60% to the family buyers and 40% to the 
bakers. Operations averaged 93% compared 
with 92% the previous week and 79% a 


year ago. Flour prices closed 35@65c 
higher. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb cottons, March 15: carlots, 


family short patent $7@7.90, standard pat- 
ent $6.85@7.70; carlots, bakery, unenriched, 
short patent $7.18@7.28, standard patent 
$7.08@7.18, straight grade $6.98@7.08. Truck 
lots 35c higher on all grades. 

Omaha: The flour market again was dom- 
inated with rising prices and hesitant buy- 
ing. Bakery flour purchasers continued 
“hand-to-mouth” buying in the hope that 
the prices would retract. Millers estimated 
that a terrific backlog would result from 
the intense hold-off sentiments in buying 
flour. Very little flour was booked except 
for foreign trade. 

Government sources also held off buying 
flour, too. Inquiry continued very high 
on the export business, good also on the 
domestic front, except that prompt ship- 
ment was asked. Boxcars were not quite 
as tight as recently. No particular rea- 
sons were given except that the shipping 
end of the flour business may have quieted 
down with the high = prices. Cotton bags 


also were more in supply than previously. 
March 15: 


Quotations short patent $7.35, 





straights $7.10; family patents $7.90 and 
cake flours $8.30, hard winter wheat baker 
short $6.60. 


Denver: Demand in this area is slow- 
ing up a bit, with supply continuing plenti- 
ful. The market is up again over last 
week’s high. Strongest buying at this time 
is still coming from the domestic market. 
Quotations March 15: family $7.30, bakers 
$6.95. 


Wichita: Wichita mills operated at ca- 
pacity six days last week. Some mills 
reduced operating time for necessary re- 
pairs, and another because of inability to 
obtain boat space for exports. Domestic 
sales, still light, showed a slight increase 
over the preceding week, averaging 40% of 
capacity and confined to actual needs of 
customers. Shipping directions were heavy. 
Bookings were negligible. Export business 
is at a standstill. Prices on bakery prod- 
ucts have not advanced in Wichita, al- 
though flour increased 25c sack as wheat 
soared. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
March 15, 100-lb cottons, carlots: family 
flour $7.35, bakers short patent $6.80. Clears 
in jutes for Gulf shipment $6.35; basis Kan- 
sas City $5.75@5.85. 


Hutchinson: Low flour stocks were re- 
flected in brisk inquiry last week, but the 
daily increase in prices found the trade 
showing steady resistance to any idea of 
looking ahead. Buying continued on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, this applying to large 
bakers as well as smaller users. Export 
inquiry fell to a mere trickle and little flour 
was sold for shipment abroad. Shipping 
directions kept mills operating on a full 
time basis. Prices were 30c higher March 15. 


Salina: The demand for flour is very slow 
with buyers resisting the higher prices. 
The market was about 35c sack higher 
March 15. Shipping directions are arriving 
in good volume. 


Texas: New business continues in rather 
small volume, current sales amounting to 
only 15 or 20% of capacity, practically 
all domestic, family flour. There is some 
export inquiry but bids are too low to be 
workable. Operations continue at maxi- 
mum capacity, but shipping directions cov- 
ering export commitments are less plenti- 
ful, due to shortage of bottoms at the 
Gulf, However, in general the backlog 
of orders is decreasing. Prices are up 
50@60c sack, except on clears, which are 
unchanged, with little outlet and there 
is some accumulation. Quotations March 
15: family flour, extra high patent $7.65@ 
7.75; high patent $7.40@7.50; standard bak- 
ers, plain $7.30@7.50; clears, plain $6.30@ 
6.40, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The domestic flour trade 
does not take kindly to the extremely 
sharp advances in prices, and is holding 
back -as much as _ possible. This is es- 
pecially true of bakers. There is, of 
course, a little buying every day, particu- 
larly by medium-sized independents, who 
had allowed their stocks to run low, and 
now want immediate to prompt shipment. 
But buyers generally are fairly well cov- 
ered for 60 to 90 days in advance, and 
feel that they can wait for the market 
to break before they commit themselves 
further. It is interesting to note that 
current demand is largely for strong clears. 
Mill asking prices show a net advance 
of 26c sack for the week. 

Poland was in the market the past week 
for whole wheat flour, and at least two 
Minneapolis mills made sales. Holland 
bought some additional flour, but mills 
were inclined to hold back, fearing that 
that country had already exceeded its 
quota. Brazil is still in the market and 
willing to buy, but millers are hesitant 
about committing themselves too far in 
advance, with persistent talk of the gov- 
ernment revising general license require- 
ments to all Latin American countries. 

The boxcar situation in the Northwest 
is becoming critical. The carriers in this 
area claim to have less than 60% of their 
rolling stocks on their own lines and mill- 
ers are fearful that if this situation con- 
tinues, there will be a scarcity of wheat 
later. A year ago, millers were up against 
it for wheat to keep running on, and a 
recurrence of this condition is looked for 
this spring. There is thought to be plen- 
ty of wheat in the interior, but cars are 
needed to move it to terminals. A good 
many country elevators are reported blocked 
and cannot take in any more grain until 
they can ship out what they have on hand. 
Field work will soon be underway through- 
out the Northwest, and this, of course, 
will slow up deliveries by farmers. 

Sales by northwestern milling companies 
last week amounted to about 56% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 102% a week earlier, 
and 38% a year ago. 

Quotations March 17: spring standard 
patent $7.15@7.20, short patent $7.25@7.30, 
high gluten $7.60@7.65, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $7.45@7.60, first 
clear $6.25@6.45, second clear $5.90@6.05, 
whole wheat $7.15@7.20, all prices in sacks. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Family 
flour demand has tapered down: Sales to 
bakers have been firm, despite skyrocketing 
prices. Local bakeries. have boosted prices 
1@2c on white and whole wheat. bread to 
meet the rises in costs for shortening and 
flour. 
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THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour prices were advanced again 
last week. Springs went up 40@75c, hard 
winters 30@50c, and soft winters 30@65c. 
Family flour prices were 65@75c higher. 
As a result of these steadily advancing 
prices, business was spotted. Bakers do 
not seem to have confidence in present 
prices and most of them are only taking 
on enough supplies to cover current re- 
quirements. However, they are much con- 
cerned about conditions and the high cost 
of flour and other ingredients. Restaurant 
bakers have increased bread prices ic 
and wholesale bakers are contemplating 
an increase of %c. Family flour also has 
slowed up and very little is being sold. 
Deliveries are fair. Quotations Mar. 15: 
spring top patent $7.15@7.35, standard pat- 
ent $7.05@7.25, first clear $6.35@6.75, fam- 
ily flour $7.95@8.05; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.20@7.39, 95% patent $7.10@7.27, first 
clear $6.44@6.50; soft winter short patent 
$7.70@8.05, standard patent $6.80@7.80, first 
clear $6.80. 

St. Louis: The steady advance in wheat 
has placed mills in a position where they 
would rather not make any new contracts. 
The domestic trade is sitting tight await- 
ing further developments. Buyers prefer 
to use up their present holdings than to 
pay present prices. New business is ex- 
tremely light, although some report a slight 
pickup in the family trade. The export 
trade has faded away, due to further ad- 
vances in wheat. Nothing is reported as 
being sold for export. Clears are in good 
demand at present prices. Jobbers report 
new business rather light. Buyers are 
holding off awaiting developments. The 
sharp advance in wheat has slowed down 
buying other than carlots for nearby de- 
livery. Others are on a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis. Shipping directions are fair. Flour 
prices advanced 5 to 35c sack. 

Central states mills report a _ slowing 
down of flour purchases. The trade is only 
taking carlots for present needs. Flour 
prices have advanced. 

Quotations March 15, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter wheat standard patent $6.80, 
short patent $6.90, family patent $7.15, high 
protein clears $6.50, low protein $6.40; soft 
winter wheat bakery cake $7.15@7.35, all- 
purpose $6.85, family patent $7.50, straight 
$7.15, clears $6.50; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.90, standard $6.80, straight $6.70, 
high protein clears $6.50, low protein $6.40. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: After the recent sharp advance 
in flour prices, buyers have apparently de- 
cided to wait and see what happens be- 
fore taking on new commitments. Clears 
are strong and up about 30c sack. There 
has been some slight relief in the car short- 
age situation in this area. More empties 
have been available during the past week, 
which is responsible, in part, for a larger 
flour output. Prices this week for spring 
and hard winter grades advanced 35@70c 
sack and soft winter from 10@80c. 

Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo, March 
15: spring family $8.25, high gluten $7.75, 
standard $7.30, first clear $6.80; hard win- 
ter family $8.25, high gluten $7.75, stand- 
ard $7.30, first clear $6.70; soft winter 
family $8.10, short patent $7.25, straight 
$6.90, first clear $6. 

New York: Domestic flour business hit 
new lows for volume as wheat markets 
continued their advance. Buyers were anx- 
ious to wait as long as possible before 
buying if they still had flour on the books, 
and the medium-sized bakers were in a 
better waiting position than some of the 
larger ones who purchase each week for 
quick shipment. Jobbers still had cheap 
flour coming in, and some of this was 
resold considerably below the market. Mills, 
moreover, did not push sales and deliv- 


eries, in most instances, were coming 
through steadily in spite of the serious 
ear shortage. With so few sales, there 
was little feature to the market. Clear 


offerings were light with many mills out 
of this grade, and the scarcity of soft 
wheat in the East curtailed the cake 
flour output from this area. With south- 
western flours priced above springs, the 
New York trade showed a preference for 
northern flours when any bookings were 
to be made. Belgium was reported to have 
completed its last allotment of 22,000 tons, 
the price indicated being $7.45. 

Quotations March 15: spring family flour 
$8.32@8.35, high glutens $7.95@8.15, stand- 
ard patents $7.45@7.70, clears $6.90@7.30; 


southwestern short patents $7.60@7.80, 
standard patents $7.50@7.70; soft winter 


high ratio $8.05@8.40, intermediates $7.45 
@8.10, straights $6.95 @7.20. 

Boston: Flour quotations are 50@65c high- 
er in the Boston market. The latest ad- 
vance represents the highest prices for all 
grades since 1921. In response to the up- 
ward revision, domestic inquiries have prac- 
tically disappeared. Most mill agents are 
extremely perturbed over the whole situ- 
ation and predict dire results throughout 
the baking trade. Heretofore, baking in- 
terests have talked in terms of a lc in- 
crease in bread prices as necessary for 
profitable operation but now a jump of that 
amount appears to be inadequate. Small 
operators are loud in their condemnation 
of conditions which would permit specu- 


lation to reach a point that these op- 
erations would jeopardize an entire in- 
dustry. They also feel that the soar- 


ing of flour prices is unwarranted in 
the face of the excellent crop reports de- 
spite European conditions. In some quar- 
ters brokers have advised their clients to 
be ready for a substantial technical re- 
action, but in the face of conditions as 
they now. exist this appears to be wishful 
thinking. 

In regard to the bakery product price 
situation, leaders in the trade are strange- 
ly silent. It is feared that any announced 
general price increase will bring the De- 
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partment of Justice authorities into ae. 
tion. There have been reports of scattereq 
price increases in different types of breaq 
but advances were spotty and could not 
be regarded as a general price increase, 
For example, one large chain operator jp. 
creased prices in Philadelphia, but held at 
the old level here. Independent operators 
are badly squeezed in many instances, but 
they fear that a price increase might 
entail a substantial decline in sales anq 
possibly a permanent loss of business to 
larger competitors. 

Quotations March 15: spring short patents 
$7.40@7.60, standards $7.30@7.50, high gly. 
ten $7.65@7.95, first clears $6.60@6.80, hard 
winter short patents $7.50@7.60, staniJards 
$7.40@7.50, soft wheat flour $6.75@7, high 
ratio $7.95@8.35, family flour $8.25@8 33, 

Philadelphia: Reflecting the almost unin. 
terrupted advance of cash grain, the local 
flour market is reaching for still higher 
levels, with the general run of prices any- 
where from 40@65c sack above a _ week 
earlier. 

This further display of strength has had 
the effect of making bakers more cautious 
than ever in their methods of doing busgj- 
ness, so that very little buying is in evi- 
dence. Partially responsible for the re. 
luctance to place orders is the fear that 
a sharp reaction may occur. 

However, even those who announced they 
are going to maintain sideline positions to 
await developments were frank in _ their 
admission that the present situation ‘eaves 
little hope for an early price setbick. 

Among the factors being mentioned as 
likely to maintain strong quotations are 
the various reports that war-torn coun- 
tries will need flour at least until mid- 
1948, the fact that supplies are lw in 
many bakeries, and the shortage of box- 
cars, The latter is exerting its influ. 
ence both on the delivery of whet to 
mills and flour to consumers. A..other 
thing not to be ignored, according to 
analysts, is the limited amount other ex- 
porting nations are able to offer for sale. 

Some jobbers who had fairly large © ocks, 
as a result of accumulations durin, the 
early stages of the upward trend, again 
were reported to be selling below pre) iiling 
quotations, thus taking the profit now in- 
stead of holding out for an extension of 
the upward movement. At the week-end, 
though, it was indicated that offering» from 
that direction had dried up pretty well. 

New buying nibbles from foreign gov- 


ernment representatives led many to ex- 
pect that continued purchasing prorams 
by them under fresh allocations m.y be 
anticipated in the near future. 

Meanwhile, the least temporary slo\ down 
in the overall purchasing picture provided 
mills with the opportunity to catch up 
on their backlogs of orders. 

The ic advance in bread prices inaugu- 
rated by one company last week di! not 
produce the expected rush of other com- 
panies to follow the example. 

Both the Hebrew and Italian Master 


Bakers Associations announced they are con- 
sidering what action must be taken i: view 
of the rising costs. Joseph Silverstein, 
business manager of the Hebrew roup, 
said the only solution is to pass the in- 
crease on to the consumer, or else reduce 
the.size of loaves. 

Quotations March 15: spring family $8.05 
@8.20, high gluten $7.95@8.05, short pat- 
ent $7.60@7.70, standard $7.50@7.60, first 
clear $6.45@6.65; hard winter short patent 
$7.55@7.65, standard $7.45@7.55; soft win- 
ter standard $6.65@6.95. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for flour is almost 
nil. Notwithstanding the increase in the 
price of bread to both wholesale aril re 
tail consumers, no anxiety or intervst is 
shown in greatly increased flour costs. 
Flour salesmen stayed close to the'r of- 
fices the past week. Those who vertured 
over the Tri-State territory calling om bak- 
ers and jobbers stated determined resistance 
to buying flour at present high prices was 
evidenced on all sides. Retail bak: rs of 
the district took no concerted actin to 
increase bread prices in line with tle in- 
creases made by large wholesale bakers 
the past week. Some retail bakers have 
increased bread prices, but majoriy of 
bakers complain of falling off voluise of 
sales in baked products and the a: verse 
reaction of the public to increased prices 
for baked merchandise. Jobbers co: tinue 
afraid of the advances and state a: long 
as they have flour booked at lower )rices, 
they will remain out of the market. Mills 
are not pushing sales. 

Directions continue brisk and tim d to 
the bad shipping conditions now pre) lent 
Sharp price advances came so swift the 
past week and interest is so slow 1 re 
plenishing the flour bins here, that many 
flour salesmen stated they did not ther 
to telegraph for newest flour quot. tions 
of their mills as patrons did not wi at to 
hear any more bad news. Retail ‘amily 
flour sales show no interest of the oublic 
to laying in supplies of family flour. 

Quotations March 15, cottons: hard win- 
ter $7.20@7.43, medium patent $7.25 ) 7.48, 
short patent $7.30@7.53; spring whea‘ $7.2? 
@7.56, medium patent $7.30@7.61, short 
patent $7.35@7.66; high gluten $7.90% 8.01: 
first clear $6.65@6.81; family flour, © iver: 
tised brands $7.65@7.81; other brands $7.- 
@7.35; cake and pastry flour $6.95:: 8.31. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Confusion in the flour mar- 
ket put a halt to most trading the past 
week, and bakers and jobbers wer? & 
pressing uncertainty on just how to deal 
with the future. It was felt that en in 
crease in the price of bread must be 4 
certainty, but there was a difference of 
opinion among bakers and the New Orleans 
Master Bakers Association reported that 
no increase in bread prices is expected 7 
be made now. Bakers are not booke 
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heavily and_stocks are dwindling, necessi- 
tating buying before long. Shipments of 
spring wheat by barge from Minneapolis 
increased, and were expected to increase 
still further. 

Export business was still being curtailed 
py the shortage of shipping space to the 
Americas, but Brazil continued to make 
some inquiries, as far as a year ahead. 
Holland and Belgium took small shipments 
of flour. Exports to the Americas were 
expected to be curtailed until at least June 
py the shortage of ocean space. , 

Quotations March 15, in carlots, delivered 
New Orleans in 100’s cotton: hard winter 
pakery, short patent $7.40@7.60, standard 
$7.20@7.35, first clear $6.80@7; spring wheat 
bakery (prices 20c lower for water ship- 
ment), short patent $7.70@7.80, standard 
$7.55@7.65, first clear $7.35@7.50, high 
gluten $7.95@8.10; soft wheat short patent 
$7.55@7.75, straight $6.75@7.10, first clear 
$6@6.30, fancy cake $7.55@7.95; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.90@8, pastry $6.90@7. 

Atlanta: Dull trading has hit business in 
this area as flour priees continue their up- 
ward swing at a rapid rate. With very 
few exceptions, buyers are only entering 
the market when necessity pushes them in 
and even inquiries have quieted down. A 
scattered car here and there is about all 


sales to bakers amount to. Those who 
purchased in late January and February 
are feeling most fortunate, especially if 


they have bookings through May. Opinion 
as to what prices will do in the future is 
divided, some thinking there is no end to 
the rise in sight while others believing 
a break will come. Shipping instructions 
from bakers are fair to good. 

Majority of wholesale grocers remain on 
the ‘wait and see’ basis and some_repre- 
sentatives .report sales a thing of the past. 


In scattered instances, however, they are 
still buying to meet requirements, but 
trading is generally light. There is said 


to be a wide variation in prices of whole- 
salers to retailers, some jobbers with lower- 
priced contracts not advancing prices to re- 
tailers in accord with current markets in 
an effort to establish new outlets. Shipping 
directions on family flour picked up and 
are reported as fair to good,. with some 
saying they are “snowed wnder.”’ 

Early in the week there was a flurry 
of interest from blenders and some sales 
were made. Requests for shipment from 
them are active. 

Prices climbed again, spring bakers pat- 
ents advancing 20c, southwestern patents 
25c, family flours 60c, and cake and pastry 
40c. 

Quotations March 15: spring high gluten 
$7.95 @8.20, short patent $7.75@7.85, stand- 
ard patent $7.55@7.65, first clear $7@7.40; 
hard winter standard $7.42@7.55 short pat- 
ent $7.52@7.75, first clear $6.40@6.65, fam- 
ily $7.35@8.30; soft wheat family $7.55@ 
8.55, first clear $6.40@6.65; high grade 
cut-off $6.95@7.10, cake flour, extra fancy 
$8@8.10, pastry flour $7@7.10. Self-rising 
family flour is quoted 25c over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Considerable buying resistance 
developed during the past week or 10 
days as prices rose precipitously. While 
on the one hand millers for 4he most part 
were withdrawn from the market, on the 
other hand buyers have sensed that prices 
would be sharply up and have adopted a 
Waiting attitude. Millers are not pressing 
the market, but current price indications 
are very substantially up. Family patent 
$8.17, bluestem $7.33, bakery $7.73, pastry 
$6.67. F 

Portland: Flour prices advanced up to 60c 
sack the past week because of rising wheat 
prices and most Pacific Northwest mills 
withdrew prices at times. Portland bakers 
jumped bread prices by 1c loaf as they 
reflected higher flour, sugar and lard costs. 
There is a very strong demand here for all 
types of bakery products, as homemakers 
are doing less baking. 

Most flour buyers are keeping purchases 
at a minimum under current rising price 
conditions, Export flour trading is at a 
very slow pace. Some inquiry has been re- 
ceived from Europe, but most mills do not 
appear interested at this time. 

Quotations March 15: high gluten $7.82, 
bluestem bakers $7.69, pastry $6.95, fancy 
hard white clears $6.59, whole wheat 100% 
$6.62, graham $6.25, cracked wheat $6.04. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 











Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are 
booked up with flour orders and have 
little to offer. However, a tendency on the 
Part of buyers to back away from the high 
Prices to which flour has recently advanced 
is noted. This, of course, applies to mar- 
kets other than the United Kingdom where 
4 fixed price prevails. Apparently, a great 
Many of these markets are well sup- 
Plied with flour at the moment and are 
holding off in the hope of lower levels. 
The West Indies, Newfoundland and South 
AMerican countries apparently have suf- 
ficient supplies. Europe is still in dire need 
of supplies. Domestic demand is exceed- 
ingly active. Ceilings are in effect in home 
Markets and the price of government reg- 
Wation flour for shipment to the United 
Kingdom is also stabilized. Quotations 
March 15: top patent springs for use in 
Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 10c 

ded for cartage where used; for export, 
fovernment regulation flour $12.25 per 280 
= for shipment up to end of July, Hali- 
8X or St. John. 

, Ontario winter wheat flour is scarce and 
Hevticient for domestic needs. Produc- 
lon is considerably below that of last 


year because of the short crop of winter 
Limited flour exports are now per- 


Wheat. 
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missible but there is little offered for 
this purpose. The high level of the equal- 
ization fee makes this flour dear for ex- 
port. Ceilings are in effect in the do- 
mestic market. Quotations March 15: stand- 
ard grades for domestic use $5.50 bbl, sec- 
ondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; for 
export $7.35 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadi- 
an seaboard, plus equalization fee of $6 bbl. 

No Ontario winter wheat is being mar- 
keted. Roads are blocked with snow and 
farmers have little left to offer. Owing 
to scarcity of feeding grains they have 
been using their wheat for feeding. Prices 
are nominally at the ceiling. Quotations 
March 15: $1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points in 
Ontario, according to freights, the equiv- 
alent of the ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
wheat and flour totaled close to 2,250,000 
bus. About half of this was in the form 
of flour sold to countries other than the 
United Kingdom, chiefly China, Philippines, 
India and South and Central American 


countries. The remainder was wheat shipped - 


to the United Kingdom. Domestic de- 
mand for flour continues good. Mills are 
getting back into full operation but are 
having little. opportunity in building up 
any reserve stocks. Supplies are moving 
in greater volume than for some time, but 
the car shortage is still a factor in re- 
tarding the movement. Quotations March 
15: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30 cottons; second patents 
$4.80; second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: No sign of improvement was 
apparent during the week in connection 
with export shipments of flour across the 
Pacific. The Chinese picture is as clouded 
as ever, with no indication that the Chi- 
nese government would start issuing import 
permits for flour. Until a move is made, 
business is shut off because banks will not 
issue the necessary letters of credit. 

As far as the Philippines’ business is 
concerned, Canadian shippers are pretty 
well resigned to a long wait. Reports 
indicate that American mills have poured 
a tremendous volume of flour into Manila. 
Until this is absorbed, no interest can 
develop in Canadian offerings. Some limited 
business to Europe, Norway and South 
America is reported here but the volume 
is not large. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales are along 
normal lines with most of the business 
coming from the larger bakeries concen- 
trating on the bread trade. Smaller shops 
turning out cakes, pies, etc., are. finding 
their operations curtailed to a certain ex- 
tent by the shortage of cake and pastry 
flour from Ontario mills. Some bakers are 
turning to hard wheat flour substitutes. 

Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged. 
Cash car quotations in 98’s cottons March 
15: first patents $5.40; bakers patents $5; 
vitamin B_ $4.90. Any cake and pastry 
flour available is offered to the trade un- 
changed at $7.50. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.60 on March 17; 20-0z packages 
$2.85 case, 48-o0z packages $3.10. 

Toronto-Montreal: Sales to UNRRA have 
kept these mills busy over a long period. 
Domestic business also is fairly brisk. Prices 
are at ceiling levels. Quotations: ceiling, 
rolled oats $3.15 bag, in 80-lb cottons; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: With little or no break in the 
weather, demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is described as a little better than 
usual for this season of the year. It is 
anticipated, however, that with any break 
in the weather sales will fall off as usual. 
Supplies are sufficient to cover buying or- 
ders. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meat in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending March 8, 1947, and March 9, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-7American— ein bond—, 
March March March March 

8, , 8, 9, 

1947 1946 1947 1946 

Wheat -» 40,331 43,704 401 = 7,085 
Aer: 35,387 27,387 ce es 
We Ne cx<ees 6,717 28,179 1,148 1,113 
 , MPR ETE TEE 2,342 3,032 307 117 
Barley ...... 18,160 13,403 689 650 
Flaxseed .... 2,971 4,634 ess fee 
Soybeans 16,503 15,754 ee vee 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 


March 8 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
none; corn, 281,000 (101,000); soybeans, 
79,000 (none). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
22 1 8 15 
Five mills 29,471 34,562 29,128 *37,757 
*Four mills. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 
lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 

oo ee) eae $7.95@8.05 $7.45@7.60 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ...... Caco awa «+» 7.60@7.65 ae a 
SD I 5 5 50-00 oo 6 009.0 0:00:8. 80 +++-@... 7.25@7.30 ‘cae 
Spring standard ...... oh aeheawes 7.05@7.25 17.15@7.20 ra 
BPTINS StTAIGht ...cccece rt. a ee eee wes -@ 
eee Pe GIORE siccciscdiccsies 6.35@6.75 6.25@6.45 a ee 
Hera winter family -..... 0.00. a ee cote ooo, Feaegy v.60 
Hard winter high gluten ....... ey ee os Aa ee eS 
BUGTG- WISOT GRGTE 2. ccccciccnecs 7.20@7.39 -@ 7.15@7.35 
Hard winter standard ./........ 7.10@7.27 a 7.05@7.25 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.44@6.50 eae -a% 5.80@5.90 
Gare Witter tasty §<ccccvccvess . ee SSF + see 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.70@8.05 ove vs 7.50@7.60 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.80@7.80 -@ ree 
Bott WiIRter SUTRIBME 2c csc ccccee 0:96 Meee -@ 6.70@6.80 
Soft winter first clear ......... 000 6.80 ...@ ... — seer 
Rye Hour, WHILE ...ccccccscace 10.40@10.70 10.00@10.10 ...@ 
ee ee 7.50@9.80 7.00@8.50 ace 
DBrUm, GEOG, WEE © occ ccweesss --@6.25 ---@6.10 <a 

New York Phila. Boston 
Spring TAM 2 cece cscs, eres $8.32@8.35 $8.05@8.20 $...@ 
Gens MIM. GIBCO «..oc cre scciocies 7.95@8.15 7.95@8.05 7.65@7.95 
ME ah 6-36 656.0 6 ba Sia) oe: ee 7.60@7.70 7.40@7.60 
Spring standard ......cccsccsecs 7.45@7.70 7.50@7.60 7.30@7.50 
Grime BPO CMRF osc cccsecs e 6.90@7.30 6.45@6.65 6.60@6.80 
BEGG WiINtSl THM 2.6 bcc ceeds Te. ae eo, eee a oe 
TEOPG WIMtEE BORE bcc cccccecs 7.60@7.80 7.55@7.65 7.50@7.60 
Hard winter standard ......... 7.50@7.70 7.45@7.55 7.40@7.50 
Hard winter first Clear ......... -@ a +. oe 
BOGe Wier TOMA 4 cciccvccccess -@ cae sé 8.25 @8.35 
Soft winter short patent ....... -@ -@. 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight ........... 6.95@7.20 re eee nce 
Soft winter standard ......... + oe 6.65@6.95 eG 
Soft winter first clear ......... rr wee Sr. x eee 
PPO TOUT,  WRIRS 6050 ccicccsene 10.85@11.20 11.20@11.40 -@11.00 
Beye OCP, GRE 40 ccc cacegecs kek See ware ees, Six: re ee 
Durum, gran., bulk ......... ° [cee Seay one -@6.57 


Family patent ...... Cio MRT, Gis vec 
PRONOOT. 6h 5 6.0 800 00 es |) ee | 
Bakery grades ...... +++ @7.73 a Fer 
PONG. ctv vcvisncocees + -@6.67 sD cee 


lbs). 


Seattle S. Francisco 


*No quotations available. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 
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(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


prompt delivery. 


Ontario exports§ ... 


tSecondhand cottons. 





St. Louis Buffalo 
BoM st. 6... Gas 
wt Pre e+. @7.75 
---@6.90 Oe 
ooo @ oo. - @7.30 
«».@6.70 Pe; 
-+-@6.50 .. @6.80 
-@7.15 --@8.25 
an eye - @7.75 
..@6.90 -@a 
---@6.80 -- @7.30 
-.-@6.50 -@6.70 
+. @7.50 --@8.10 
7.15@7.35 -@7.25 
ee ee oo sere 
+ - @7.15 -@6.90 
-.-@6.50 -.-@6.00 
--@10.45 ...@10.70 
+. @7.45 -@7.25 
-.@6.60 --@6.26 
*Cleveland Atlanta 
$...@ ae, See 
-+-@... %7.95@8.20 
-@... 7.75@7.85 
-@... 7.55@7.65 
--@... 7.00@7.40 
--@... %7.35@8.30 
-@... %7.52@7.75 
@. 7.42@7.55 
ae. ae 6.40@6.6 
-@. 7.55 @8.5 
-@. ovo. 
-@ -@. 
-@ we ee 
--@... 6.40@6.65 
-@...10.90@11.00 


-@. 


7.90@9.0 


Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent] 
Spring first clear 
Spring exports§ 
Onterio soft winterst 


++ -@4.40 ...@4.80 
-+-@3.30 ...@... 
ooo @28.26 :..@... 
---@65.60 ...@... 
---@7.35 ...@... 


198-lb cottons. 


$280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Stand. middlings* 
Flour middlingst+t 
Red dog 


Spring bran ....... 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran .. 
Stand. middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Toronto ...... 


{ Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


Chicago 


$66.00 @67.00 


«-@... 


68.00 @68.50 
ooee@®@ wae 
67.00@72.50 


Buffalo 


$64.00 @64.50 


67.00 @67.50 
68.50 @69.00 
70.00@71.00 


Minneapolis 


$60.50@61.00 §$... 
cole ves ee 


o-6 0 6 cece 
62.00@64.00 
65.00 @ 67.00 
67.00 @69.00 


Philadelphia 


$67.00@68.00 $$... 


See 


Tee. Seer 
69.00@70.00 


Ter ere 
70.00 @72.00 


Spring bran 


{Gray shorts. 


$....@29.00 
+++ @28.00 


{Fort William basis. 


Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
(cae. Meateeciei 0 Grsree 
-. @61.50 cok. Sree Te Lees 
her 60.00 @60.50 64.00@65.00 
-.@64.50 64.00 @64.50 69.00 @ 70.00 
Boston **Cleveland Atlanta 
ye i a See ere rr 
a eee ee Beer «+++» @69.60 
-@71.00 oP Sh0% Tee eee 
ae awe wee 73.00 @73.80 
-@75.00 eee a 6 es« 
Shorts Middlings 

$....@30.00 $....@33.00 

«++-@29.00 re, errr 


**No quotations available, 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City *Duluth 
May July Mar. May Mar. May May July 
/ MPPRT eRe Eee Taree 256% 240% 273% 260% 268% 252% ete ane 
pe > Ee rk 254% 239 272% 258% 271 250% 
a eS eo ToT 252% 237% 272% 258 265% 249 
BROTOM BS ccc ce cpeccesocese 259% 243% 279% 264% 273 256 
BEG EE cc tcavoscdocsecs 261% 246 284 266% 276% 260% 
2 a) err er eee re ee 262% 247% 286% 266 280 259% 
r--BARLEY-— c—CORN—_ - OATS ~ 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May Mar. May May July Mar. May May July 
Mar. 10 137 140 171 168 51% 51% 103 5% 95 88 80% 
Mar. 11 147 141% 164% 161% 51% 51% 97% 89% 83% 75% 
Mar. 12 148% 141% 165% 163 51% 51% 96% 88 81% 74% 
Mar. 13 150% 143 171% 168% 51% 51% 98% 91 85% 79% 
Mar. 14 151 148% 171% 168% 61% 51% 97% 89% 83% 76% 
Mar. 15 153 146 174 170% 51% 51% 97 90% 83% 76% 


*No trading. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on March 8, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 

Omaha ..ccccsccveees 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 





c—Wheat—,  -—Corn—7", -——Oats-—, -—Rye—, 7~Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
173 1,909 3,455 159 527 2,345 134 1,053 4 oe 
as 428 217 Rie - ee é» oe o% PZ 
1,534 1,133 1,182 1,301 993 3,304 313 18 437 312 
319 413 °° oe 6 “> 2 ee ve o* 
730 475 8,887 10,059 1,009 2,324 398 741 606 423 
3,243 5,091 2,707 219 278 3,371 5 3 1,628 1,710 
2,973 3,748 207 93 100 561 7 98 
3,063 2,872 463 2 637 o* es 
3,600 2,547 - vr a ‘ + 3 96 96 
987 783 1,509 1,577 148 362 123 1 ee 7 
7,256 8,537 3,488 2,594 148 608 40 157 357 366 
22 ee 204 836 169 132 be .. 4,401 3,450 
1,875 1,005 970 1,491 506 8,158 641 834 7,107 4,391 
407 578 978 122 28 182 es 31 ee ee 
34 82 471 9 5 465 2 41 es 2 
3,042 2,925 2,319 2,577 84 1,950 29 95 306 357 
oe se 565 441 ee rr sé ee 48 oe 
139 1,643 1,663 592 4 218 60 64 118 
15 22 514 592 2 269 1 64 213 “% 
1,248 1,557 1,004 607 431 597 sé “8 44 21 
1,540 1,228 2,673 2,019 86 1,072 1 6 11 18 
1,524 1,031 1 4 10 22 oe 2 27 
33,724 4,555 26,577 1,747 3,044 16,285 11,278 


38,007 33,478 25,292 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


v 

WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS, $2 PER HOUR, 
time and one half over 40 hours, 54 FOR SALE — FOUR 16 FISH ROTARY 
hours per week. F. M. Holwick, Maney Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 


oe . ane anereuanasensanea alate in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
EXPERIENCED GRAIN BOOKKEEPER buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., St. 
for Kansas City firm. Best references; 


Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 
top pay. Address 8541, The Northwestern 


Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
MACHINERY FOR SALE 


City 6, Mo. 

FOR SALE—1i0,000’ 20” Belting, 5 ply, 
stitched, 37% oz duck, waterproofed, 
100’ to 300’ lengths, in excellent con- 
dition. Abbott Salvage Co., 1087 Clin- 
ton St., Buffalo 6, N. Y. 


























WANTED EXPERIENCED BAKERY 
flour salesman with real ability and fol- 
lowing for eastern Pennsylvania. Address 
E. R. Andrews, 239 E. Redwood Street, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


SUPERINTENDENT FOR SMALL, PRO- 
gressive Indiana mill entering national 
distribution. Please give full particulars 
in first letter as to experience, age and 
salary expected. Address 8531, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — EXPERLENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,600 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller G 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. 


EXPERIENCED COMBINATION GRAIN 
bookkeeper and traffic man for Kansas 
City firm. Best references; top pay. Ad- 
dress 8542, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Tradé Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 

WANTED—POSITION AS TRICK MILLER, 
medium capacity, or miller in small mill. 
Address 8549, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


pacity, 16,000 Bushel 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Enns Miture Co., Inman, Kan. 


























BRAZIL-EUROPEAN 


Large volume flour, grain and foods export- 
er, 30 years’ experience, efficient, seeks rep- 
resentation of American and Canadian flour 
mills and grain shippers of good standing. 
British and continental references furnished. 
Address 8448, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILLING SU- 
perintendent by capable man—18 years’ 
experience. Can give good references and 
satisfactory reason for wanting to make 


change. Age 37, married, small family. inn. 
Address 8539, The Northwestern Miller, neapolis 2, M E 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
| BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 

















scales, bag closing machines and other questionnaires to the milling industry. 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. The editorial staff will assist readers in 
J. EB: Hagan, 1522 BE. High, Jefferson every possible way to make use of the 
City, Mo. information contained in this file. Ad- 





dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8S. 
WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
(| Vv J 


TEST BAKING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE— 
Two Hobart A-1 20 Mixers with bowls, 
National Rotary Reel Oven, National 
Sheeter, Toledo Bench Scale. Fermenta- 
tion cabinet, proof cabinet and packright 











NEW PLANT PLANNED 

Louisville, Ky.— Oscar Farmer & 
Sons, hay, grain and feed jobbers and 
dealers, 15th and High Sts., here, are 
planning to erect a new plant. The 
property now occupied by Farmer has 
been taken over by the Devoe & 
Raynolds Co. for expansion of its 

















sealer. Address 8437, The Northwestern z » . 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. paint and varnish plant operations. 
FOR SALE—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

DIESEL ENGINES— 


2 Winton Model 1920, 3 cyl., 10’x14”, 94 H.P. @ 300 R.P.M. 

3 Winton Model 1290, 3 cyl., 1214”"x16”", 120 H.P. @ 250 R.P.M. 

9 Winton Model 1582, 3 cyl., 14”x16”", 170 H.P. @ 270 R.P.M. 

1 Busch 3DF17, 3 cyl., 13"x17", 175 H.P. @ 300 R.P.M. 

2 DeLavergne, 4 cyl., 144%%"x13", 250 H.P. @ 270 R.P.M. 
PUMPS, HORIZONTAL DUPLEX RECIPROCATING— 

24 Prescott, 6”x24", capacity 20,000 bbls per day 800 Ibs. 

13 Prescott, 456”x18", capacity 9,000 bbls per day 800 Ibs. 
GENERATORS, DIRECT CURRENT— 

21 Allis-Chalmers, 25 K.W., 125 Volt, Belt Driven. 

2 Westinghouse, 25 K.W., 125 Volt, Belt Driven. 

9 Allis-Chalmers, 15 K.W., 125 Volt, Direct connected to Model CSR6 

gasoline engine. 

COMPRESSORS, AIR— 

8 Ingersoll-Rand, Type 20, two-stage, 5”x2%4"x4", with 7% H.P. Allis- 

Chalmers direct current motors. 

Also, water circulating and sump pumps, direct current motors and motor starters 
% to 7% H.P., switchboards and other items. 
GREAT LAKES PIPE LINE COMPANY e H. F. SWINDLE, Purchasing Agent 
P. 0. Box 2239 Kansas City 13, Missouri — Phone Grand 2160 





MILLFEED MARKETS 











Minneapolis: Current prices are $25 ton 
higher than the low point in January, and 
$4@5 over the previous high, touched last 
October. Regardless of the asking price there 
is an insistent demand for quick shipment, 
which cannot be filled. Production is. heavy, 
but it is being applied against old sales, 
and millers say they doubt if they can fill 
all March contracts on time. Consequent- 
ly, few have anything to offer for prompt 
shipment. In fact, some of the biggest 
mills are virtually out of the market for 
April, also. So the discount being asked 
for April is rapidly shrinking. Even job- 
bers say they would not discount April 
more than $1 ton. But May-June ship- 
ment is a different story. Conditions may 
change between now and then, but at 
present mills quote May shipment at $5 
under spot. A few sales have been made 
for deferred delivery, but mills are not 
keen about selling far in advance. The 
feeling is that current values are fictitious 
and would break sharply if there was any 
volume of feed to be had. Although prices 
advanced about $7 last week, they are 
still not out of line with grain and are 
about the cheapest feed that dairy and 
poultry interests can buy. Bran $60.50@ 
61, standard midds $62@64, flour midds. 
$65@67, red dog $67@69. Some ask $1 
more than the top levels mentioned, and 
the price apparently depends upon how 
badly the buyer needs the feed. 


Duluth: Demand continues good. The 
trend is strong, supported by recent wheat 
price advances. Supplies are light. Quo- 
tations: pure bran $59.50, standard midds. 
$62.50, flour midds. $64, red dog $66. 


Kansas City: The millfeed market con- 
tinued in an erratic fashion March 17 at 
Kansas City, making some recovery from 
weaker undertones of last mid-week. There 
was considerable demand for loaded cars 
of bran in the neighborhood of $61.50 and 
shorts $64.50, Kansas City, on that day. 
Offers were extremely light as mills in some 
instances, are running behind on orders. 
Others have entered only occasional offers 
into the market because of previous heavy 
commitments. Buyers are not as interested 
in scattered March or April shipments as 
they were last week, and such quotations 
were at some discount under close-in spot 
prices. March shipments were generally 
$59.50@61 bran, and $62.50@64 shorts. Mixed 
car demand was in varied degrees, with 
interest only light in some quarters. 


Oklahoma City: Demand is excellent at 
advancing prices, with bran $4.50 ton high- 
er, mill run $5 higher and shorts $5.50 
higher. Quotations, straight cars: straight 
bran $3.05@3.10 cwt, mill run $3.15@3.30, 
shorts $3.25@3.30. Mixed or pool cars 5c 
ewt additional. 


Denver: Once again dealers in this area 
report a steadily advancing market. De- 
mand is quite good, and supply is ade- 
quate at this time. Quotations: bran $61, 
shorts $65. 


Wichita: As the heavy millfeed demand 
slackened somewhat, prices, which had ad- 
vanced sharply throughout the week, showed 
a slight decline, but were still up $6.50 
@7.50 over those in effect one week ago. 
Supplies are adequate for immediate needs. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, March 14: 
bran $59@60, shorts $62@63. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand contracted 
as the market continued to soar. Mills ac- 
cumulated no offal, however, since they 
were heavily sold in advance. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $58@59; mill run 
$60@61, gray shorts $62@63. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bran $64 
@65, gray shorts $69@70, burlaps, delivered 
TCP, up about $6 on bran and $7 on shorts 
within a week. Demand less active at the 
advance. 

Chicago: The millfeed market is still 
tight and strong for immediate or quick 
delivery and very little is offered. A few 
sales have been made at $66@67 ton for 
bran and $68@68.50 for midds. Demand is 
enough to absorb current offerings. Trade 
in futures is good with prices quite a bit 
under quick. 

St. Louis: There is heavy demand for 
spot and nearby delivery, but offerings are 
extremely scarce. Inquiry for the deferred 
months is improved, with some sales up 
to August at prevailing prices. Quotations: 
bran $60@60.50, gray shorts $64@64.50. 

Toledo: The market is very strong and 
appears to be on the way up, a $10@12 
advance having been made in the last week. 
Sales were made from $65@70 ton, f.o.b. 
mill. 


Buffalo: The demand for nearby ship- 
ments of millfeed is far in excess of the 
supply. It is believed that the short- 
age of empties is responsible for the con- 
tinued curtailed output. Anyone with im- 
mediate shipment of millfeed to offer can 
just about name his own price. Prices 
moved up from $12.50@14 over last week’s 
levels. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: 
bran $64@64.50, standard midds. $67@67.50, 
flour midds. $68.50@69, red dog $70@71. 

Boston: The current shortage of nearby 
millfeed supplies forced advances ranging 
from $4@13 ton in the Boston market. 
Spring bran experienced the broadest in- 
crease, advancing $13 to $70 ton. Mid- 
dlings are $12 higher at $71. Dealers feel 
that the sharp upturn is a result of the 
eombination of Herbert Hoover’s report on 
European crop conditions and the greatly 
increased boxcar shortage. They also fear 
that a continuation of the export program 
will have a dangerous effect on domestic 
users. Business has slowed to a stand- 
still, and about the only transactions re- 
ported are those of a distress nature. 
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Dairy farmers are particularly hard hit 
in this area as milk prices are on the 
downturn. Poultry operators also have seen 
their market prices decline in the face of 
determined consumer resistance. Feed us. 
ers in practically all categories are up in 
arms over the situation, with many threat. 
ening to sell out unless prices return to 
a point where they can operate at a rea. 
sonable profit. Quotations: spring bran $70, 
middlings $71, red dog $75. 

Philadelphia: The local market for mil). 
feeds is displaying a new wave of strength 
that has sent bran up $11, standard mia- 


dlings $10, and red dog $4@5 ton. Most 
of the increase is being attributed to the 
upward flight of grain quotations, but an 


additional factor, according to some in the 
trade, is an improved demand by consumers 
who fear that the boxcar situation is por- 
tentous. Government figures showing that 
output of feeds is running above last year 
while shipments are off are getting wide 
attentiom from the trade. Quotations: bran 


$67@68, standard middlings $69@70, red 
dog $70@72. 
Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds again 


rose notwithstanding large price advances, 
Dealers now complain they were not on 
their toes in ordering more millfeeds when 
prices were down and retail demand very 
low. Shipments are late and offerings 
are made only for 10 or 14 days’ delivery, 
Quotations: bran $69, standard midds. $49,02, 
flour midds. $72, red dog $73.50 sacked, 
delivered Pittsburgh. 

New Orleans: Quotations on millfeed were 
withdrawn by some local brokers and no 
shipments were being made. Extreme buy- 
er resistance developed to the scaring 


prices. Prices fluctuated from $65@70 for 
bran and gray shorts. Some buyers have 
been trying to substitute rice, bran for 


wheat bran where the limited supply :nakes 
this possible. Rice bran was quoted ai $48@ 


50, an increase of $8@10 in the past couple 
of weeks. 
Atlanta: Buying interest continues but 


offerings are very scarce; wheat bran $69.60 
for March, $64.60 for April; gray shorts 
$73@73.80- nominal for March, $63.10 for 
May, with practically none being quoted for 
April. 


Seattle: Mills are running close to the 
borderline so far aS a balance between 
production and sales is concerned. For 
the most part they are booked about 60 


days ahead, with little excess to sel!, and 


any curtailment in production coul put 
them in a short position. With the wheat 
market advancing steadily, pressure from 
buyers has become more insistent, and 


the market has a very firm undertone. 
Quotations: $45 bagged, Seattle-Tacoma. 
Portland: Millfeed rated a very strong 
demand, including inquiries from California 
buyers. The price jumped from $42 to $46 
ton. Middlings were quoted at $51 ton. 
Ogden: Millfeed prices increased $10 dur- 
ing the past week, with the hike in wheat 
and corn prices creating a strong demand 
for millfeed. Supplies dwindled and plants 
report “none for sale.” Mills are wel! sold 
up, despite operations on a seven-day week, 
capacity basis. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $53, midds. $57, carload lots, f.o.b. 


Ogden; Denver prices: $58 and $62; Cali- 
fornia prices: $58.50, midds. $62.50, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles: $58.75, 


midds. $62.75. 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed is 


very heavy. Although practically a!l the 
production, which is at record levels, is 
made available to domestic buyers, it is 
insufficient. Short supply of other feeds 
has increased consumption of millfeed. Quo- 


tations: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal basis. 
Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed continues keen, and practically all of 
the output from western mills is going to 
eastern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 


bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
good and has increased in recent weeks. 


Branches have been running out of sup- 
plies, thus draining central stores. Sup- 
plies coming from western flour mills are 
in good volume. Prices are unchanged, cash 
ear quotations March 15: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 


Bread Prices 


(Continued from page 9) 


increase in bakery products which in- 
dustry leaders estimate will amount 
to 10%. The new bread prices es 
tablished are a general top of 18 
per 1-lb loaf and 18c for the 1%-Ib 
loaf, with the local chains a cent 
lower at 12c and 17c respectively. 

The Charles Freihofer Baking C0. 
with plants in Albany, Troy and Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., raised the price o 
bread 1c per 1-lb loaf on March 11. 

Bakers at Bluefield, W. Va, 1 
creased the wholesale price on a 1-1 
loaf 1c on March 12. ; 

_At Wheeling, W. Va., the retail 
price.of bread was increased 1c on the 
1-lb loaf March 12, bringing the pric 
to 15¢c for white loaves and 18c fo 
rye. 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL . CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
| Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


























fMaple Leat Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT [aR | WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS oh ee sae FLOURS 


Cream of the West ow 4 3 Monarch 


ae Crescent 


Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


~ PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








— 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM «+ STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Courtesy C.N.R. 
MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK 


The first Europeans to dwell in the 
locality of Moncton were French. In 
1763 German emigrants built the first 
dwelling. From a busy shipbuilding 
centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 
prosperity depends mainly on its railway 
activities and the fact that it is an im- 
portant distributing centre. It is the 
regional headquarters for the. Atlantic 
region of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 
communication with Magdalen Islands, 
Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 
Montreal and Newfoundland. 


Moncton attracts many visitors with 
its wealth of historical background, and 
a natural phenomenon, The ‘‘Bore’’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 
River twice in every twenty-four hours. 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE 


COTTON 


JUTE 


COTTON 


wre BAGS corros 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


Ce NA 
















CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 











OATMEAL 





Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY > MOOSE JAW: SASKA 





WINNIPEG » TORONTO = HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL » MONCTOR 


EASTERN EXPORT MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT aa 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
’ RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


. @ a 
Head Oftice: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. Milligroup' 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 














Ps 
et 


MILL at SASKATOON, SAsSK., CANADA 
— 
SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. | 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 














+ 











QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HA 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


D SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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LIMITED 


Wiener and Importers 
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>> ROYAL House; 
) FLOUR ° EHO, 
ie FAMOUS - BUFF 4, - 


0 


ats ° WHEAT- 
wit oh VITA-B (“u') CE 
LEND onik WHEAT GERM 


Since 1857 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 





James! Hichardson & Sons 
brain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
— . 


CABLE ADDRESS 


OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLPF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Woumacs”’ 
— 





Pp RAT +. 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS a 


os Ke ngs Str 
Sees Paad. « te \ID 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTzN,’’ Melbourne 
— 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Oasue Appegss, ‘GILLESPIE,’ Sypnry 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 





WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 








BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Millers of-HARD SPRING 





WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


8 West 9th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 








THEO. STIVERS 
Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA 
Offices 
New York City and Sao Francisco 


NEB 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]L.OUR  ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 




















The awarding of the medals went 
on apace, until the general came to a 
big Irishman named Moriarity. 

“Well, Moriarity,” said the General, 
“I pin on your chest this medal from 
a grateful government, and in the 
bank I place a 100 pound note to your 


credit. What do you say to that?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Moriarity, “if 
it don’t make any difference to you, 
pin the note to my chest and place 
the medal in the bank.” 


¢¢¢ 


The tourist guide was getting tired. 
He had to answer too many dumb 
questions. “And where did you say 
that this rock came from?” asked an- 
other traveler. 

The guide politely replied that a 
glacier brought it down. 

“And where did the glacier go?” 
asked the inquisitive one. 

“Aw,” said the guide, 
back after another rock.” 


¢$¢¢ 


“Can you swim?” 

“Only at times.” 

“How strange, when do these mo- 
ments come to you?” 

“In the water.” 


“it went 


¢$¢ ¢ 
“You wrote a policy on a 92-year- 
old man!” gasped the insurance 


branch manager. 

“Sure,” replied the new salesman. 
“Statistics show that very few men 
die after 92.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Joe, I’m afraid that new cashier 
you sent me is dishonest.” 

“Oh, come now, Jim! You shouldn’t 
judge by appearances.” 

“TI didn’t, Joe. It’s disappearances 
in this case.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Major: Oh, stop yelling and stop 
holding your head—what fell on it? 
Rookie: I did, sir! 


¢¢ ¢ 


Jones was sitting with his wife 
behind a palm on a hotel veranda late 
one night, when a young man and a 
girl came and sat on a bench near 
them. The young man began to tell 
the girl how pretty and good and 
lovable he thought she was. 

Hidden behind the palm, Mrs. 
Jones whispered to her husband: 

“Oh, John, he doesn’t know we’re 
here and he’s going to propose! 
Whistle to warn him.” 

“What for?” said Jones. 
whistled to warn me.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

A candidate for sheriff called on a 
minister to ask his support for the 
coming election. 

“Before I decide to give you my 
support,” said the minister, “I would 
like to ask you a question.” 

“Shoot,” said the candidate. 

“Do you partake of intoxicating 
beverages?” 

“Before I reply, I would like to ask 
a single question,” said the candidate. 
“Is that an inquiry or an invitation?” 


“Nobody 
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FLOUR— GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals RE 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
@ 
STANN 
BRADLEY & BAKER eae 
Commerce Building New York 17 og oe 
Cable Address- Bradbake — All Codes oy 
Cable / 
Low Grades and MARDC 
Millfeed 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
COVEN 
ELLYAawt 
+ conasnee ; ° @voat 17, Co 
= PAGO a Cable Ada: 
F. E. H 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & BUROPE 
LARSEN CO. IN GE 
Connectior 
All FLOUR Grades og 
410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. as 
Cable Add 
a oe: ee ae (FLOU! 
FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 52 Mark Ls 
Dependable, Prompt Service FLOUR 
Siebel Institute of Technology be 
741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. zs ed ¥ 
i 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. : 
Subscript 
FLOUR | == 
Cable At 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
Kgs . PILL! 
WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg LONDO 
Baltimore 2, Md. | 
HARRIS 
COMM! 
S. R. STRISIK CO. GRAIN, § 
Flour Mill Agents Ors 8 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK Const 
FENN 
IMPO! 
LINSEED 
20, Oh 
NEW YOR ISTON ale al 
PHILADELPHIA 
a, — 
© 4s juality and — 
Flour Specialists Price fox 
M. S. Brownold Co. 
Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK d 
—-F LOU R—— 
Broker and Merchandiser | 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 80 WA 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
x. - NEW YORK 








Produce EF; 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E, C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘Famed,’ London 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrzacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
G 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Dirtoma,"' Glasgow 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C.3 
10, Eastcheap 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
GLASGOW 


81 Hope Street 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


2, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


| 
| 
| 
| 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.32. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘FrLIxcoHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: * tos’’ : 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
; IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 

b 





aa eal ianer Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” aiaiand bank, Td., Poultry & 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT | SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puri,’ Dundee 


Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFEFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Flourimport” 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,’’ Belfast 





FEEDSTUFFS-™.233""" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 














80 WALL ST. 





A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


HANOVER 32-2636 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPoRT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





















































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


March 18, 1947 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ..... 
Acme-Evans Co. ...sseeesesees 

Acme Flour Mills Co. ....... 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta.. cove 
Alva Roller Mill® ....seeecescesseccses 
Amber Milling Co. ....ececcceeceeeecee 
Amendt Milling Co. ......esee0% 
American Bag Co. ...esseceecsees 
American Bakers Machinery Co........ 
American Cyanamid Co, ....-+-e+ses++> 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc...... 
American Flours, Inc. ...eeesseeeeeres 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ....seeeeeee0s 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc.... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Arnold Milling Co. ..... 

Arrow Mills, Inc. ...... 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpack, Inc. 
Bang, Flemming ...-seeesereeesevcess 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. ° 

Bay State Milling Co. ...eeeeeeescesees 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .ecesseseeccssces 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .....+eseesseses 
Black Bros. Flour Mills...... 

Blair Milling Co. ...esecececcesceceees 
Blake, J. He cccccccccccccccecsesscccs 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc... 
Borden Co. .escsccccccsecscssecees 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. ° 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. .sceeseccecccccess 
Broadley & Baker .....seeccesessescess 
Brey & Sharpless ....... 
Broenniman Co., Inc, ...... 

Brownold, M. S8., Co...... 

Brown’s Hungarian Corp. ...+-+eseeees 
Bryo Company, The .....seseereeesess 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co. ........ eee 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .....+..+++seeees 
Bunge Blevator Corp. evece 


C 


Cameron, John F., & Co 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd.. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.........see+. 
Cargill, Incorporated .....seeeeeseeees 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr...... eee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.........++- 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 

Chandler, Arthur L., & Co...... 
Chapman & Smith . 

Chase Bag Co. .....- 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co... 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. .......-. ° 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ....... 

Chubb & Son 

Coatsworth & Cooper, “Lta 

Cohen, Felix ..... 

Colborne Mfg. Co. ° 
Coleman, David, Inc. ....eseeeeeeceees 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co....... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co......... oe 
Continental Grain Co. Soe 
Corn Products Sales Co......sesseseees 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.......s.ee06. 
Crawford & Law ..... 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, The . 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co. 

Crown Mills 


eeeeeeereee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

Davis & Company ° 

Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. ee 

De Lisser, ‘Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

De Swaan, A. .ssesseseccceses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., In 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ... 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. .... 

Doughnut Corporation of America 

Dow Chemical Co. ... ° 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. 

Dunwoody Institute 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 

Enns Milling Co. 

Entoleter Division, Safety Car "Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. ...... 

Essmueller Co. .....- 

Evans Milling Co. ......... 


F 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. 

Peast, GC. Th, B&B Gis rviscvvece ne 

Federal Mill, Inc. ee 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 

Ferbo Co. . 

Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 
Milla, Inc. .ccccccces 

Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s .. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc......... ve 

Fode, Troels .......... 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., * “Lta 

Franco, Francis M. 

Freeman Food Products Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. ...........- 
General Baking Co. ......... 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. ......... 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. . 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd.......... 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co..... 
Goodlander Mills Co. ......... 
Great Bend Milling Company 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd... 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.....eeesees 
Grippeling & Verkley ... 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hachmeister, Inc. ...ccccccscccccsccccce 
Hamm, J. M., & C. M... 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co.......eeee0% 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
Hardesty Milling Co. 

Harris Bros. & Oo., Wt. rcccccccccccces 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Oarter C6, cccccccccecsscveseocee 
Heide, Hemry, Inc. .ccccccscccccscees 
Henkel Flour Mills .........e+++ 
Hoffman, U. S., Machinery Corp.. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Ince. 
Holland-America Line ... 

Holland Engravin§ Co. .......eeeeeees 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd............ 
Horan, Hubert J. .....ceeeeees 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co....... ecccece 
Hotel Playa de Cortes 

Owls, THO F. Map GOrecvecccccescccecs 
Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. ..... 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.........eeeeees 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc.......... 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
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Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 

Jas & Van Walbeek ........seseeeeees 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, L. R., & Son......... oosccceces 
Johansen, Anth., & Co......seceeseees 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .....ceesceceees 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc... son 
Junction City Milling Co.......... oe 


K 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 

Kansas Milling Co. 

Katz, Max, Bag Co..... 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 

Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 

Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 

King Midas Flour Mills............ eove 
King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John B., & Co...--sc.seeeees 


L 


La Grange Mills ...cccccccccccccccccce 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd............- 
Larrowe Mills, Inc. ....-.ceeessecseece 
Lathrop Grain Corporation ........... 
Lever Brot, G0, .ccocccccccccccoccccce 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Rccuiers 
Tookcen & OO. ccccccccsccvccccctccenece 
Seam. We. Ts GR. cevct-vrececcvcccocces 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .....eeseeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc...........+.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co....... 
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McConnell & Reid, Ltd..........0.000% 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
MoLean, W. Du. ccccccccccccccvcccecces 
McVeigh & Co... ccccccccccccccccccccce 
Maney Milling Co. ...c.sesccecscccece 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..........0+- 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc..........e.+00+ 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam......... 
Mennel Milling Co. .....ceccescesceces 
Mares B Gey Wic ceccccccsisccccccccce 
Merrill, Harold A. ccccccccccccccccccs 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ......eseeeees: 
Midland Flour Milling Co...........++. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ........eseese0% 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ......0.eee% 
BROT. WIOUP BE Geie sc cccsccecvcscscce 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ......eseeseee% 
Montana Flour Mille Co............+++ 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. ........e+++. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.........- 
SEGTTINOR TEIN OB. vdsccceccccccscccs 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
Moundridge Milling Co..........esseee% 
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National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
BEUIBE GG. cvccecccevrcscccvecccvces 
National Almond Products erent 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Grain Yeast Corp............. 
NeGh?, BM. Jun B GOsscccccocceccsccccss 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr... .cccccccccsees 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ..ccccccccccccccces 
NOW OEmtury Ge. seccccccccccccccccces 
NOW TG BENGE GO. ccccecccccscccsce 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co..........+.-. 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. .......sseesee0s- 
Norenberg & Belsheim .........eseee05 
NOCTIO Grain GOserccocccccccccccccccces 
North Dakota Mill & BDlevator........ 
NOStom, WIG, GO. crccccncceccscccces 
Norvell-Williams, Inc. ......cesceseeece 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .....+......Cover 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 

Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) ............+-. 

Osieck & Co. ...seeeeee 


4 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Pamigins. GamePGRy ccveccciccccecsecs 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 

Patterson, C. J., Co. .. 

Pearlstone, H. S., Co. wcccccccscscceees 

Peek Bros. ccccccccccccccccccccceccccs 

Peterson Oven Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. ......see00% 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc.........e0000% 

PHimeR & PRU avscciccccocsscsccece 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ° 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia. 
Chemical Division .......ceseeeseees 

Prate, Bs Gi svicvccssceveccccccs 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. .. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. ... 

Procter & Gamble .......ceesceseeues 


OQ 


Quaker Oats Company ... 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Raible, J. R., Co.... ‘ 

Red River Milling Co. .......eeeeeees 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co.........eeeseecees 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd........ 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ..sccessecsvcecess 
Riegel Paper Corp. ...sseesceesecceese 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. ......... 
Robinson Milling Co. .....sesseeseccecs 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 
Rodney Milling Co. ..........6.+. cove 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co....... CGeSe PSs 06 
TRO: METI Gi sc bie rececccecccnccccce 
Ruch, Ai, B Qoiercescece 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta.. Seabees 
Russell-Miller Milling Co....... 

Russell Milling Co. 

Rutherford, W. H., & Co..... 
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St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation .......... 
Baxony MINS ...ccccccccsceccccccccecs 
Schneider, W. H., Oa. cccccccccccccccs 
Schults, Baujan & Co0....ccccccccseces 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ..cccccccccces 
Security Milling Co., Inc............... 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .............. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc........ 
SROUANATHOE BIG oc ccccccccccccccccs 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. ........ 
STOUR, (Oh e. 6 66.666500.000060000000 
Short, J. R., Milling Co........... 
Siebel Institute of Technology ....... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ..... 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. .... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ....... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
i ey te OR EE TEC Oe 
IK te TL. bib Woah od 6666:5:60:60660 000 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. ........eee.005 
I UR GI 5.8 0.6:991015 05:6.5:60:4:065:0000006 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. ......esceececes 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
BS eee errr 
Standard Brands, Inc. ..... 
UE UU, nn 5600:6%0606000 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ............:. 
 cdemitdhs a 0... SELECT TET 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc............. 
OO ee Cy, ANN 9. 650.5-6.65F::00006.0000006 
BOPACtOM GRIM. GO. vc ccsssaccccccccces 
esgic oping. Mey dy REE ee 
Sullivan & Kennedy ............. 
Swift & Co. 
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Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........ 
SOUMONE DB TEOFt GO. ocicccccccccccces 
Terminal Flour Mills Co............. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan ............0.:: 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
TIGSWACOP GOIN GO, ssccccscecccsss 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc......... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ............:: 
Re eee 
Tri-State Milling Co. ....cccccesccess 
Twin City Machine Co. ... 
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UGHIMERN GYAIR OB. cesciccvccccccccccs 
Union Pacific Railroad ...........+-: 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 
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Valier & Spies Milling Company. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ..........> 
Verhoeff’'s Meel-Import ........e...005 
Victor Chemical Works ...........+5+5 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 

WE, We Dip BH Gis ccccvecccccccsccces 
VRRe BO GO 86 ce6:6 8 se0sdececcce 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland .... 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 
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Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ... 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.......Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co..........+++: 
Wamego Milling Co. ....cseeeeeseeess 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

Watson Higgins Milling Co. 

Weber Flour Mills Co.......... 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.....-: 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co. ........seeeees 
Western Waterproofing Co. 

White & Co. ......... 

Whitewater Flour Mills | 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. eece 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons ..... 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc... 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. .sceeseees 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 

Wolf Milling Co. ...cseseeeseees 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd... ° 
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THAT BiG SEAL SuRE 2 “= 
MAKES THEese New \ om =! WHATS INSIDE THE 
SACKS EAsy To SPOT! A vb. iN SACK GETs My 
' ” ae SEAL OF APPROVAL! 








